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Wonderful things have developed since you last 
bought an automobile— 


Overnight plane service to London, Paris . . 


revolutionary new airliners and streamliners .. . 


radar... television . . . and now—in the new, 
low-price Nash ‘'600’’—the “coming thing’’ 


in cars has come. 


Ne No doubt about it—not when you hear what a 
new Nash ‘‘600’’ does, and offers! 


You get economy of 25 to 30 miles on a gallon 
‘ at moderate highway speeds—500 to 600 miles 
on a tankful! 


Instead of the usual! interior dimensions you get 

a car so roomy that the front seat is divan size 
and the rear seat can be made into a soft, double 
bed at night, if you like. 


Instead of the usual ‘‘heater,’’ Nash offers the 
Weather-Eye Conditioned Air System—so that 
the whole car is draftless, dustless—and warm 


as your living room, in cold weather. 





Instead of the usual ride, you get the silky 
smooth, silent ride that only individual coil 
springing on all four wheels can give you. 

And here—for the first time—is a car that is 
actually free of the drag of extra dead weight! 
Built a different way—body and frame are one 

single unit of welded steel... quiet... stronger. 


You yourself must see the difference it makes— 
in the brilliant new performance, balance and 
driving ease that the new Nash offers. Your 
dealer is now displaying the new Nash ‘‘600”’ 

and the new Ambassador, too. See him and dis- 
cover what the car of the future is like! 


= 
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Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich, 


Tune in the Nash-Kelvinator Musical Hit— David Rose 


) and his Orchestra with Curt Massey, Kitty Kallen. 


Wednesdays 10:30 p.m., Eastern Daylight Time. 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
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when your doctor calls 


S0 DOES 
PENICILLIN 





— your doctor could not carry 

penicillin in his bag, like many other 
life-saving drugs, because it had to be kept 
under refrigeration. Precious time was 


often lost in a fight against infection while 
he obtained it. 


Now penicillin is available in a new, 
highly purified crystalline form that re- 
quires no refrigeration. Your doctor can 
keep this penicillin, developed by Com- 
mercial Solvents, right in his bag, always 
—ready whenever he may need it for the 
head start that may be vital in bringing 
his patient’s illness under control. 

Through its research and manufactur- 
ing methods Commercial Solvents has 
made Penicillin-C.S.C. Crystalline 
Sodium Salt available to medicine. These 
same activities are equally devoted to de- 
veloping and improving chemical products 
for industry and agriculture. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Corporation 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 











How are you set for 
THE SECOND HALF? 


For concerns that can produce mert- 
chandise, the period ahead offers tre- 
mendous opportunities. But one 
major accident to power equipment 
can prove disastrous to a man- 
ufacturer’s production and _ sales. 
Production depends on power. How 
well will your present boilers, en- 
gines, turbines, or electrical power 
equipment stand by you in this com- 
petition for markets? 


To help forestall trouble, many 
industries are making increasing use 
of the protective features of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler insurance. The 
Company’s thorough inspections of 
the equipment it insures are de- 
signed to uncover unsafe conditions 
in power units—so that plants may 
correct them before damage is done 
and production stopped. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s facilities 
for doing this are founded upon ex- 
perience the Company has accumu- 
lated during 80 years of specializing 
in this highly exacting line. Its field 
engineers comprise the country’s 
largest staff devoted solely to power- 
plant protection. And they can be 
reached quickly in an emergency, 
because they are strategically located 
for that purpose. 


These recognized enginecring 
benefits have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice by a wide margin 
among those who purchase Engi- 
necring Insurance. You, too, can 
use its unique pro- 
tective features to 
advantage. Ask your 
agent or broker for 
further details. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines e Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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Good Photography 

The cover picture on your June 24 issue 
was such an excellent piece of photography 
that I was disappointed in looking for the 








C. A. Peterson from Guillumette 
Colleen Townsend vacations in the surf 


credit to find no mention of the photogra- 
pher’s name. 
GrorcE BusH 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEWSWEEK regrets the omission. The pho- 
tographer was C. A. Peterson, from Guillum- 
ette Pictures, New York City. 

Or 
Tipped Dipper 

I think you are on the right track when 
you say that the School of Alcohol Studies at 
Yale would be more interested than the 
Harvard Observatory in the discovery of new 
stars reported by Mr. T. McN. Whitehead in 
your issue of June 24. However, your reply 
has a somewhat sneering tone which be- 
littles the importance of scientific explora- 
tions made with the assistance of alcohol. 

In the summer of 1930 I spent a few days 
in an English village spelled -Trotterscliffe 
and ‘called, of course, Trossley. One evening 
in the local pub I was introduced to a drink 
known as “Stout and Mild,” a mixture of 
stout and the local ale. The introduction was 
a prolonged affair and, what with everyone 
standing treat and me trying to uphold the 
reputation of my country, I consumed thir- 
teen mugs of this concoction before the host 
called “Time, gentlemen,” and threw us out. 

Once outside, I realized immediately that 
something was very wrong in the heavens, 
but could not tell what. At the moment I 
was supporting, and being supported by, one 
of the local farmers, and asked his opinion. 
After a brief study he reported: “I be 
danged! Great Bear’s tail over tip.” Almost 
immediately this analysis was confirmed by 
the proprietor of the pub, two other farmers— 
one old and the other young—a portrait painter 
who has since become too famous to drag 
his name into this, and the leader of a jazz 
band in London whose presence is as un- 
accountable to me now as it was then. There 
was no possible shadow of a doubt: The Big 
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An actual interview with Zed Francis, head of Francis Self-Serve 
Food Market and Francis Restaurant, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 





“Good steaks, Mr. Francis?” 


“Best in town. Things were cheap back in 
1903—but man, how we worked to make 
a dollar! Hauling our own ice—slicing 
meat by hand—firing up a coal stove— 
chores here, chores there—why it was 
even a chore to light the lights. See those 
old gas lamps in the picture?”’ 





BOX 


“Looks like electricity did a good job.” 

“A swell job! I give a lot of credit to the 
electric folks for making electricity so 
cheap and dependable. I can’t under- 
stand why some people want to take the 
business away from the electric com- 
panies and let the government run it. 
Can you explain that one?” 


lis 


“Had to get up on a box to light ’em?” 


“Yep. Some difference between lighting 
those lamps and flipping an electric 
switch! But when we first put in elec- 
tricity—in 1911—some customers said we 
were crazy. Then we bought the first 
electric meat-slicer in Uniontown—and 
how it speeded up our business!” 


“Now you’ve everything electrical,eh?” 


“Just about, I guess. Good lighting—auto- 
matic refrigeration—air conditioning— 
grills, ovens and a dishwasher too. I can’t 
name ’em all—but I can say that elec- 
tricity helped us grow. In fact, it made 
it easy to do many times the volume 
we did back in the gas lamp days.” 





“They say government’ll sell cheaper.” 


“I doubt it. The price may look cheaper 
—sure—but that’s just window dressing. 
You see, government operations pay little 
or no taxes. Electric companies have to 
pay plenty. So when government takes 
over an electric company, the Treasury 
loses a big chunk of taxes, doesn’t it?’’ 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


* 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


% Names on request from this magazine. 


‘And somebody has to make it up.” 


“And that ‘somebody’ is usy—you and me. 
Look, mister, my taxes are high enough 
already. Besides, I don’t believe in gov- 
ernment running the electric business— 
or my business—or anybody else’s busi- 
ness. Didn’t we just fight a war against 
that very principle?” 


Enjoy “THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR” 
with Anne Jamison, Bob Shanley, The Sportsmen, 


and Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday 
afternoon, 4:30, EDST, CBS Network. 





Clinical tests, laboratory tests prove Absorbine Jr. may relieve 





your Athlete’s Foot symptoms, too! 


To kill laboratory cultures of the organisms which cause painful Athlete’s 
Foot is one thing. But to reach and kill them on the living tissues of 


human feet is far more difficult. 


That is what Absorbine Jr. has been 
proved to do in 3 out of 4 cases which 
were tested under strictest clinical and 
laboratory control, 


REPEAT—3 out of 4 suffering from 
Athlete’s Foot got complete relief— 
not partial relief, complete relief, from 
the symptoms of this painful skin con- 
dition by application of Absorbine Jr, 


Cracks warn of danger 


Examine the skin between your’ toes 
tonight! Is it cracked, raw? Is itching 
present? These signs often mean your 
feet have been infected with Athlete’s 
Foot organisms, 


Drench these eracks 
with Absorbine Jr. 


At the first signs of cracked skin be- 
tween the toes apply Absorbine Jr. at 
once. Pour it on ful! strength. Often 
a cotton swab soaked in Absorbine Jr. 
will help remove loosened patches of 
dead skin, if rubbed gently. 





ATHLETE'S FOOT ORGANISMS DIE 
AT TOUGH OF ABSORBINE JR. 


- N 


Photomicrograph shows Photomicrograph showing 
Athlete's Footorganisms. that Absorbine Jr. kills the 
This parasitic plant life Athlete’s Foot organisms 
burrowsunderthetissues, on contact—they can't 
attacks delicate nerve growcausing youpainand 
endings. misery. 
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Guard against reinfection! Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect your shoes. In advanced cases, consult 
your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Absorbine Jr. 


kills Athlete’s Foot organisms on contact 
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Dipper was hanging in the sky upside down. 

In late May 1944 I was attached to the 
staff of SHAEF at Bushy Park, near London, 
and had occasion to send a young officer to 
Sevenoaks on a short mission. Knowing that 
Trotterscliffe was in the neighborhood, I 
asked him to look into the situation there, but 
did not tell him of my previous adventure. 
Here is the substance of his report: “That’s a 
hell of a place! You take a few drinks in the 
pub, then they take you outside and tell you 
to look at the sky, and you see the Big Dip- 
per upside down.” 

I hope you will agree that such scientific 
data as mine and Mr. Whitehead’s should 
not be dismissed lightly. 


Puuie J. BECKER 

New York City 
One Briton’s Opinion 

I would like the American people to under- 
stand the ordinary Briton’s point-of-view . . . 
It ofttimes appears from the newspapers that 
the opinion of the average Briton . . . is not ° 
truthfully given, or is distorted beyond meas- 
ure. What we would ask is that your country- 
men would appreciate the rough time 
through which our country has passed and 
which it is still experiencing ... 

We are not at the moment getting the 
same amount of food as when the Battle of 
the Atlantic was in its fury .. . Our children 
are not getting anything like the food they 
require . . . This state of affairs will defi- 
nitely have its repercussions at a later date. 
Some essential foods are subsidized by the 
government, but even then a man is hard put 
to provide for his family. 

Clothing is utility grade, mostly; you can- 
not get anything like prewar material except 
at exorbitant prices. Furniture and such 
goods are taxed and are beyond the pocket 
of such as I. Wages are taxed at source and 
almost every commodity is taxed. You will 
readily realize, then, that for Britons the war 
is not yet over, and to be quite candid they 
are probably worse off than during hostilities. 
What we would like from the States is not 
sympathy but a little appreciation. 

L. D. Taytor 

Birmingham, England 
Juke Box in Paradise 

After listening to Marion Hargrove and 
Hyman Goldberg extol the virtues of the 
incomparable Costello’s one Manila night 
after another, I looked forward to a visit 
upon my return. Needless to say I fell under 
the quiet charm of Timothy’s establishment 
and my major preoccupation the few months 
preceding my discharge was sneaking down 
from the Yank office on 42nd Street to bend 
an elbow in the shillelagh-laden atmosphere. 

Now that the world will beat a path to 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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First one’s a ker-flop! 


For a city boy — especially one who’s 
had few privileges —the first cold 
plunge at summer camp is liable to be 
awkward, But it isn’t long until he 
takes to this new world with its new 
ways like a duck to water! 


Not least among the things he learns 
are good eating habits. For today’s 
camp directors know that properly 
balanced meals are as important as 
sunshine and outdoor sports to a child’s 
well-being. 


Youngsters are encouraged to de- 
velop a liking for many kinds of foods. 
Camp menus are drawn up with that 
purpose in mind. But — regardless of 
other changes—one requirement stands 


firm: every day, for every child, a 
quartjul of fresh milk. 


As an experienced camp nutritionist 
puts it, “There is no substitute for 
milk.” Milk, indeed, is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. It’s our job, at 
National Dairy, to help keep milk fine 
and flavorful — safeguarding, through 
Sealtest controls, its purity and health- 
ful qualities. 


Our job goes even further, though 
— for National Dairy Laboratories are 
daily engaged in finding ways, through 
research, to make milk and its products 
easier to serve — better tasting — and 
more beneficial than ever tothe nation’s 
families. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress*on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 
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Air Mail Shuttle Service 





New Mobility 


for Executives 





Helicopters offer a brand new form of trans- 
portation. They can pick up passengers, mail or 
cargo from almost any spot and deliver them 
direct to almost any other spot on land or sea. 

The four-place Sikorsky S-51, for example, can 


carry a useful load of 1250 pounds anywhere in 
almost any weather without dependence on roads, 


rails, harbors or airports. It can rise vertically, 
hover motionless in the air and literally “land on 
a dime,” 


Think of your business in terms of this revolution- 
ary new vehicle. If you have a problem that 


- cannot be handled efficiently by any other means | 


of transportation, a Sikorsky helicopter may pro- 
vide the answer you seek. 

These commercial helicopters are now being pro- 
duced on the same assembly line that delivered 
hundreds of Sikorsky military helicopters to the 
armed forces. They are ready to serve you— now. 


For complete information concerning the S-51, write to 







IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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CAN SAVE MON 





Whatever type of hearing aid 


you decide on, it will cost less to operate 


with “Eveready” batteries 


' 


As Ultra-small hearing aids (new sets with am- 
plifier and batteries in one unit) are designed 
around this pair of ‘Eveready’ batteries. The 
#412-E “B” battery at left, smaller than a box 
of safety matches, delivers 2214 volts. (Similar 
15- and 30-volt types also available.) “‘A’’ battery 
(#1016-E) matches ‘‘B” battery in size. 


Bs For other modern hearing aids of the single- 
unit type (with a battery container fitting into a 
case that also holds the amplifier), “Eveready” 
#420-E “B” battery and “Eveready” #1035 “A” 
battery offer excellent life and economy. (15- 
and 30-volt “‘B” batteries also available.) 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘*Mini-Max’’ 
of National Carbon C 


distinguish p 


d 





Yes, size for size, an “Eveready “ 
“Mini-eMax“ battery costs less per 
mes of use than any other brand! 





OME hearing aids are single-unit instruments 

scarcely larger than a cigarette case! These ultra- 
compact designs were made possible by “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” batteries, for no other “B” battery gives 
you so much energy in such small space. 

You'll find it advantageous to use “Eveready” bat- 
teries in any type of hearing aid. For the same 
unique construction that packs high energy into 
amazingly small space makes it possible to pack still 
more energy into Jarger batteries! That’s why—size 
for size—any “Eveready” “Mini-Max” battery costs 


Jess to use than any other battery you can buy. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
30) East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y, 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Cs: These new small ‘Eveready’ batteries can be 
used with all existing vacuum-tube instruments 
employing separate plug-in batteries. Ask about 
them. The 30-volt ‘‘B’ battery (shown at left) is 
#430-P and the companion ‘‘A”’ battery (right) 
is #1040-P. The same high ‘‘B” capacity is avail- 
able in 2214 volts. 


Ds: Hearing-aid users requiring a heavy-duty 45- 
volt ‘“B”’ battery obtain exceptionally long life 
from the ‘‘Eveready” #455-P battery (left). The 
“Eveready” #1052-P (right) is the companion 
“A” battery. (A 33-volt “Eveready” ‘“B” battery 





Inc. is also available.) 











ASBESTOS IN ACTION 






WHILE HIS TOOTH watches the birdie, X-ray 
takes a snapshot with a hefty burst of 
“juice”. Thousands and thousands of 
volts! Brother, what an insulation test! 


IN MANY X-RAY machines, an important 
part of the electrical insulation job is 
safely handled by control boards mounted 
on K&M Ebonized Asbestos. Because of 
its high dielectric strength, Ebonized 

5 Asbestos is ideal for tough, high-voltage 
, service. 

PERFECT FOR switchboards, bus bar runs, 
compartment linings and such, it is im- 
mune to moisture and oil, and actually 
grows tougher with age. 


WRITE US for full technical information on 
this, or other K&M Products: “Century” 


Asbestos Corrugated for durable construc- Typical K-rey contol wilt, 
‘5 mounted on K&M Ebonized 
tion work; K&M Asbestos Textiles for Asbestos. Up to 52,000 volts 
insulation and general fire-proofing; ee ay nie Sees 


Sprayed “Limpet’’* Asbestos sound 


absorbing material. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Illustration by Beatrice Tobias 
Juke-box days at Tim Costello’s 


(Continued from Page 4) 

Tim’s door [with the publication of Mc- 
Nulty’s book “Third Avenue, New York” 
( NeEwswEEK, June 10)], all peacefulness is 
lost. There’s little to do, except take issue 
with your implication that the Tobias draw- 
ing is the sacred Tim’s—no juke box will 
ever see that shamrock domain. For shame 
gentlemen. And with Costello Charter Mem- 
ber Lardner on your staff too. Tsk. 


Cuan HADLOCK 
Editor 
Duke and Duchess 
of Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Mr. Costello has told Newswerex of the 
demise of the juke box, which once did in- 
deed shatter the cathedral-like atmosphere 
of his bar, as well as unnerve the bartender, 
who had early taken a dislike to the machine 
and often used to unplug it surreptitiously. 

It seems that one evening a transient cus- 
tomer—not a regular, it goes without saying 
—ordered a 10-cent beer and used the entire 
eighteen nickels in change, which he had 
specifically asked for, to play “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas.” After that, it was either the 
juke box or the bartender. Mr. Costello 
gladly threw out the machine. 

Mr. McNulty tells the story in his book 
“Third Avenue, New York.” Mr. Hadlock, 
evidently a johnny-come-lately, saw Cos- 
tello’s after peace was restored. 


F.D.R. Duplicate el 


I note one item in your Periscope on page 
18 of the issue of June 10—that the producers 
of a proposed film of F.D.R.’s life story have 
shelved the idea of competing for the rights 
to produce such a story because of the diffi- 
culty of finding an actor for the lead. 

I can give them a clue to follow. The man 
I suggest is a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Harvard graduate. He is as 
big as F. D. R. in body and is almost a dupli- 
cate of him in looks and has about the same 
mannerisms. He is Philip J. Philbin, congress- 
man fromthe Third District of Massachusetts. 


Epwin H. Patrick 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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1. Kaolin 


¥ 











3. Double Printing 








CL) A size used in paper 
CA resin in pulpwood 
LA type of white-firing clay 


C Line superimposed on halftone 
C) Black printed over color 
CJ Stripped-in negative on halftone 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Monotype 
_] Hand-set type 
C) Individual type characters machine set 
CJ Lack of variety in composition 





4. One Point 


C] One thousandth of an inch 


(j One seventy-second of an inch 
[] One twelfth of an inch 





ANSWERS 


] Kaolin is a type of white-firing 
clay used in making coating for 
paper. The clay used in Levelcoat* is 
selected after careful laboratory tests 
for acid content, brightness and puri- 
ty. So soft, so clean, so fine, Level- 
coat clays might pass for face powder! 


y] Monotype is individual type 
characters set by machine. The 
best composition is only as good as 
the paper on which it’s printed. 
That’s why, for greater beauty and 
effectiveness, fine typographers pre- 
fer rich, bright Levelcoat. 


3 Double Printing is line super- 
imposed on halftone. When the 
engravers skill has created the ef- 
fects you planned, protect their 
vividness in printing. Choose lus- 
trous Levelcoat—a paper that excels 
in printability. 


4 One Point, to a paper-maker, is 

only one-thousandth of an inch. 
Yet a point stands out like a peak on 
the instruments which control Level- 
coat uniformity in manufacture. 
With Levelcoat, you’re sure of the 
same fine quality, ream after ream. 














WE 
PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 
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V V HAT KIND of woman are you any- 
how?” bellowed Elmer, the bull. “Discour- 
aging a guy at the beginning of a great 
career! Telling me you don’t want a mink 


ats OUT OF EVERY DOLLAR GOES TO FARmeRs 









coat, you don’t want to bathe in champagne! 

What do you want?... Suppose I make you 

famouser than Borden’s ever did?” 
“That'll take some doing, won’t it?” 


smiled Elsie, the Borden Cow. 


“And I'm just the bucko to do it, You see, 


1” utd Elinor’, “awn count i the Coord but. 
ness! And what do you think of that?” 


“T think the idea is fine,”’ answered Elsie. 
“And I think it’s doubly fine that we live in 
a country where any one can start a business 


pROTHER I6# Goes To BORDEN EMPLOYEES 








if he has a mind to—even you. But, dear, 
aren’t you forgetting we are already in the 
food business?” 

“How can I forget it,” thundered Elmer, 
“with this Borden’s Annual Report staring 
me in the face? Look at the money they took 
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in last year! 459.454,000 beautiful DOLLARs! 
“Don’t put it that way, Elmer,” said Elsie. 
“Let’s say Borden’s provided people here 
and in Canada and our forces overseas with 
that many dollars’ worth of fine, nutritious 
foods. And don’t overlook the huge sums 
Borden’s paid out. ‘They paid farmers and 
producers alone more than 216 millions of 
26% GOES FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 
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those beautiful dollars for milk and cream 
and things like soybeans and fruit and eggs.” 

“Ok! ok! ok!” impatiently sputtered 
Elmer. “I’m all for giving the farmers what’s 
coming to them. But /’m smart enough to 
find some other way to cut corners.” 


“You can’t cut corners,” warned Elsie, 
“when you turn out fine foods like Borden's 
ice cream and cheese and evaporated milk 
and get them to city folks. That takes lots of 
people and lots of money. Why, last year 
28,000 employees worked at processing and 
distributing Borden’s products, and their 
wages and salaries totaled 74 millions.” 

“Tf that’s the way Borden’s wants to do 
business” said Elmer, “that’s thezr business. 
I got special, private plans of my own, And 
I’m still going in the food business!” 

“That's the kind of fighting spirit that 
makes successful businesses like Borden’s!” 


"But deat, whats wrong with the tur coat | have ?° 
asked Elsie 











applauded Elsie. “If you’re bound and de- 
termined, I’m all for it. But, dear, I do hope 
you've thought about operating expenses.” 

“Operating expenses,” puzzled Elmer. 
“Don’t tell me I’m going to have to shell out 


to surgeons, too!” 


“Don’t be an old silly,” laughed Elsie. 
“Operating expenses in a_ business like 
Borden’s means money paid for coal and 
power and telephones. It means money for 
gas and oil for trucks, not to mention such 
Vital items as sugar and supplies like bot- 
tles, containers, and packing material.” 

“Chicken feed!” poohooed Elmer. 

“Chicken feed!” cried Elsie. “Do you call 
118 million dollars chicken feed? That’s 
what all those things amounted to at 


FOR TAXES 
AND 7¢ GOES a 






Borden’s in 1945. Then, there’s the 6 mil- 
lion dollars we had to put aside to replace 
worn-out equipment and buildings.” 

“Aw, there must be a better way to run a 
business,” doggedly persisted Elmer. “There 
must be some place you can cut down.” 

“One place you'd better not cut down,” 
warned Elsie, “or you'll find yourself owt of 
business, That’s the little matter of taxes to 
federal, state, and local governments, wher- 
ever your company operates ...'To give you 
just the ghost of an idea how these taxes 
mount up, I'll teli you that Borden’s tax bill 
Jast year was 33 million dollars.” 





‘toy 
Pe. 

“Some ghost!” mimicked Elmer, “To lis- 
ten to you Borden’s is down to its last pair 
of shoes, and they have holes in them. Better 
sell that Borden stock you got tucked away.” 
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“Certainly not,” chirped Elsie. “That 
stock makes me one of the 49,000 folks who 
own the company and share in its earnings. 
Last year those earnings amounted to 12 mil- 
lion dollars, or about 214 cents on every 
dollar’s worth of products sold. Part of this 
money was divided among the stockholders 
as dividends, and the rest was put back into 
the business.” 

“What in tarnation for?” gasped Elmer. 


or 


Yo keep it sound and strong in the fu- 
ture,” answered Elsie. “A sound company is 
a good company, you know, And if it’s 
Borden’s, it’s GOT. to be good!” 








TUNE IN 
THE BORDEN RADIO SHOW 
= CBS om 


See your paper for time and station 
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ADMIRAL ASSIGNMENT: As stated here 
last April when Admiral William V..Pratt 
left for his home in Belfast, Maine, it was 
not our intention to let him get away from 
NEWSWEEK readers 
_for very long. We re- 
fer you to the article 
on page 29 by our 
consultant on naval 
affairs. As you will 
see, his assignment 
4 was to write a back- 
(ground piece on 
7 the significance of 
Internationa) atomic W arfare, a 
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chore the admiral particularly relished. 


Along with his copy Admiral Pratt 
In my spare moments I 
am writing, not memoirs, I hate them, but 
One 


penned a P.S.: “ 


rambling thoughts and rhymes.” 
sample: 


THE AGGRESSION OF IRAN 


What, me? pleaded Ghavam 
With his eyes full of tears. 
Yes, you, thundered Stalin, 

You have aroused all my fears. 


Evidently, things aie going along all 


right up in Belfast. 
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DEAR SIRS: That articulate housewife in 
Minneapolis whose angry threat to “strike” 
(over the shortage of household equip- 
ment) we recently ran in “Letters” is still 
a bit bewildered by the events which 
swiftly followed composition of her out- 
burst and its publication. The day after 
NEwswEEKX hit the stands in Minneapolis, 
a reporter and photographer were as- 
signed by William Steven, managing 





editor of The 
out about our candid correspondent. She 
graciously spoke her piece and posed for 
a picture, with offspring. But she spoke 
with tongue in cheek, for three days after 


Morning Tribune, to find 


she had penned her protests to News- 
WEEK, a new washing machine arrived to 
replace the old one whose collapse had 
started the whole thing in the first place. 


CARROLL COUTURED: Another letter, 
from Paris, tells of another triumph, this 
one sartorial. Loren Carroll, down to his 
last threads, finally acquired two suits 
and a dinner coat off a rack in a Swedish 
department store, even though they didn’t 
fit. Back in Paris, Carroll couldn’t find a 
tailor who would even consider making 
the necessary alterations in less than four 
months, and then, by appointment. For 
the latter, Carroll says: “You have to 
know his cousin, be recommended by the 
Duchess de  Doodlefliquer, exchange 
cheese against cigarettes against a watch 
for a... and so on.” 

After imploring friends to exert influ- 
ence, Carroll finally got an appointment 
and even shook hands with the great 
man, who said he came well recom- 
mended. By October our Paris bureau 
chief will have his suits and dinner coat 
and will “look like a parson out of work.” 
THE COVER: The tortured tourist diving 
into the hood of an ancient automobile is 
a familiar sight these balmy week ends. 
Anthony Rollo, Newsweek staff pho- 
tographer, stopped along Long Island’s 
teeming Grand Central Parkway to shoot 
this unfortunate motorist. Rollo had his 
own rear fender smashed in the process.’ 
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There’s nothin’ like a good old hot-stove argument in the winter 

time... but there’s no time for it when you're hayin’! Thousands of farm- 
ers, and owners of hay-baling machines, know what we're talking about now. 
For on most of these machines is a corrosion-resistant Veeder-Root Counting 
Device that accurately records the number of bales wired up ‘‘ from can-see 





to can’t-see."’ So the farmer who hires the machine knows what he gets 
for his hire—and there’s no room for argument on either side of the deal. 
Both parties have a cut-and-dried proposition (and that ain't hay). What's 
more, there’s‘no problem with time-checking, or figuring out-of-service time. 








The Counting Yheuse of Snduailiy 





Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 








Many types of farm equipment, from 


tractors t0 fruit-sorters and canning ma- 


chines, have built-in Veeder-Root Cownttol 


in many different forms, provided by many 
different types of Veeder-Root Devices. 


Your equipment, too, can profit you more if 
it has this added utility . . . this proof of 
performance and guarantee ... this pro- 
tection against all the errors that creep in 
where there’s guesswork. Write, and find 
out what Countrol can do for you. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


J udge Samuel Rosenman, who recently 
retired as a White House aide, was called 
back to write President Truman’s OPA 
veto message . . . Should Spruille Braden 
quit, William D. Pawley, now Ambassa- 
dor to Brazil, would like to have the job 
of Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of Latin American affairs . . . Truman 
has passed word along to Cabinet mem- 
bers that the Under Secretary in each 
department should be a man who could 
be promoted to Secretary should the need 
arise. He recently turned down one of 
Schwellenbach’s candidates for the un- 
filled post of Labor Under Secretary for 
this reason . . . Unless OPA is revived, 
Chairman Paul A. Porter probably will 
return to his former job as chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which Truman has held open for 
him ... The Army is dissatisfied with 
temporary arrangements recently made 
with Portugal for the use of bases in the 
Azores and is urging the State Depart- 
ment to renew negotiations for a per- 
manent settlement. 


McKellar’s Campaign 

The TVA, once the storm center of 
New Deal politics, has become so widely 
accepted in Tennessee that aging Sen. 
Kenneth McKellar, president pro-tem of 
the Senate, is starting a statewide adver- 
tising campaign to convince voters he 
has been a friend rather than foe of the 
agency. He is charged with trying to cap- 
ture control of TVA finances and patron- 
age after a falling out with TVA Chair- 
man Lilienthal in 1941. While not dis- 


puting this point, he is running full 


page advertisements carrying letters from 


Secretary Byrnes and past and present 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, testifying to -his support of 
TVA funds to build dams. His tag line 


reads: “Senator McKellar is the man who 
built the TVA.” 


Political Notes 


Chances are that Chester Bowles will 
be the Democratic candidate for senator 
from Connecticut. Senator McMahon, 
the Democratic boss, would rather have 
Bowles make the race for the Senate 
than for the governorship. Probable Re- 


publican opponent is Rep. Clare Luce un- 
less Governor Baldwin decides to run... 
Truman thinks Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt might make a good running mate 
in 1948, especially if his housing pro- 
gram succeeds . . . Senator La Follette 
of Wisconsin, running as a Republican, 
will get no support for reélection from the 
CIO Political Action Committee leaders 
in Wisconsin, despite a 21-year pro-labor 
voting record on domestic issues. One 
obstacle is his recent speeches criticizing 
Soviet policy . . . Kentucky politicians 
say the Democrats can easily lose three 
House seats in that border state. Facing 
the toughest fight is Chairman Andrew J. 
May of the Military Affairs Committee. 
Next most vulnerable are Emmet O’Neal 
of Louisville and Joe B. Bates, who suc- 
ceeded to Vinson’s seat. 


Barkley’s Embarrassment 

If Truman’s veto of the price-control 
bill had not been sustained in the House, 
and thus had gone to the Senate, Senator 
Barkley probably would have resigned 
as majority leader rather than suffer the 
embarrassment of supporting the veto. 
Barkley had urged Truman in the strong- 
est terms to sign the bill as the best meas- 
ure obtainable. 


National Notes 

A U.S. disarmament plan to be sub- 
mitted to the United Nations is now be- 
ing drafted by a committee of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments . . . Senator 
Russell of Georgia, veteran agriculture 
expert, has assumed the mantle of the 
late Senator Bankhead as leader of the 
cotton bloc . . . College men at schools 
with nearby waterfronts may be living 
aboard Navy transports this fall. The 
Navy is considering making several trans- 
ports available to universities with stu- 
dent housing problems . . . After Sept. 1, 
the Navy will return to the volunteer 


system and take only a token num: 
ber of draftees, 


Trivia 

Several congressmen are having land- 
lord trouble. They'll be leaving Wash- 
ington soon to campaign for reélection 
and want to sublet their apartments to 
avoid hunting for another when—and if— 
they return in January. But the landlords 
say subletting is out under the leases. 
One way the lawmakers have found to 
get around the rule is to turn over the 
apartment to “paying guests” while “re- 
serving” a room for themselves if needed 
... Secret Service men in the East Wing 


of the White House are grumbling (se- 
cretly) about their working conditions. 
There’s no air conditioning . . . Tommy 
Corcoran, lobbying Washington lawyer 
who hasn’t been seen around the White 
House for a long time, was right up front 
at the swearing-in of Chief Justice Vinson 
and Secretary Snyder. 





Trends Abroad 


A recent report to Washington from 
General Marshall is far from optimistic 
regarding the Chinese situation. He indi- 
cated only relatively minor points had 
been settled by the opposing political 
factions . . . Some British liberals are 
critical of -the government’s proposed 
terms for trusteeship of Tanganyika, To- 
goland, and the Cameroons, former Ger- 
man colonies mandated to Britain after 
the first world war. They feel the pro- 
posed freedom for business monopolies 
savors too much of old colonial practices 
and may cause U.S. criticism. {nciden- 
tally, English settlers in Tanganyika 
would like to see it united with Kenya 
and Uganda . . . There is still some 
talk in high circles in Berlin of the possi- 
bility that Martin Bormann, Hitler’s 
aide, is alive. 


Lend-Lease Arms 

The British have asked Washington for 
permission to hand over their Lend-Lease 
supplies in the former Southeast Asia 
Command to the Dutch and French. The 
State Department is opposed to the plan 
but, because the British are unlikely to 
ship the remaining matériel out of the 
Netherlands Indies and French Indo- 
China, a way is being sought to agree 
to the transfer but prohibit the recipients 
from using the supplies against the native 
populations. 


Canadian Notes 


Strikes in Canada and the U.S, have 


forced private industry in Canada to cut 


expenditures this year for plant expansion 
and new equipment by an estimated 
$750,000,000 . . . Because Canadian 
brewers use barley (not wheat) malt, 
beer will be more plentiful over the bor- 
der this summer. The brewing industry 
uses only about 7% of the barley-malt pro- 
duction. At least 5% more beer (60% of 
it in bottles) will be available this sum- 
mer than in 1945... Canada has rejected 
a London proposal to train a large part 
of the British Army and Air Force in Can- 
ada. When this is confirmed officially, it 
will arouse the same bitter criticism in the 
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dominion which was evoked by Canada’s 
rejection of the Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan before the w-r . . . Following 
Ontario’s recent move io liberalize its 
liquor laws, British Columbia plans to 
push for changes in its liquor-control set- 
up and may emulate the British “pub” 
system. 


The Italian Colonies 


New difficulties lie behind the Big Four 


move to shelve the Italian colonial ques- 
tion for a year. Differences between the 
U.S..and British views on what to do 
about the African trusteeship areas in 
the next twelve months have been com- 
pounded by still unpublished resolutions 
adopted at the recent Arab League con- 
ference in Damascus. The resolutions 


urged independence for Tripolitania and 


Cyrenaica, which would then merge into 
a single state with membership in the 
Arab League. As a second choice, auton- 
omy was asked. While not too keen for 
prolonged British control, the Arabs 
would prefer it to a United Nations trus- 
teeship which, they fear, would afflict 
Africa with big-power feuds, 


Airline Fight in Iran 


The Russians are tightening the thumb 
screws on Iranian State Airways, in which 
TWA holds a 10% interest. Following 
their capture of almost the whole payload 
of the line’s initial flight from Teheran to 
Meshed (Periscope, June 24), they now 
have blocked trips between the capital 
and the Caspian port of Pahlevi. A day 
before this route’s scheduled opening, 
Russian Ambassador Sadchikoff protested 
to Premier Ghavam. The flight was can- 
celed and the line informed it could ex- 
pect further harassment unless Russians 
replaced its American pilots. 


Foreign Notes 

General and Mrs. McNarney often 
travel about the U.S. zone in Germany 
in the elaborate railroad car once used 
by Adolf Hitler. When Mrs. McNarney 
recently dug out a pair of satin slippers 
from behind one of the leather seats, the 
General guessed: “They must have be- 
longed to Eva Braun” . . . The Soviet 
Presidium has decided to add the Mol- 
davian, Karelo-Finnish, Esthonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian languages to the 
Russian coat of arms. The slogan, “Work- 
ers of the World Unite,” now will appear 
on the Soviet seal in sixteen languages 
.»« The British plan to use a specially 
equipped submarine to explore the ocean 
bottom along Middle East seacoasts in 
search of new oil deposits . . . Each pas- 


senger on Australian National Airways 
now is automatically covered by $6,500 
free insurance. 





American Property in Germany 


a whose prewar property stake 
in Germany was negligible, has balked 
any compensation for Allied owners of 


holdings removed from Germany for rep- 
arations or disarmament, and the State 
Department has agreed to the principle. 
In consequence, U. S. corporations with 
large prewar German holdings are putting 
pressure on Assistant Secretary Clayton 
for a reversal of the U. S. stand. General 
Motors, International Telephone & Tele- 


graph, and others say their holdings 
should be legally exempt from repara- 
tio:.s. They don't oppose removals for 
disarmament but maintain they should 
keep title, using the property elsewhere 
instead of having to buy it back, as now 
proposed. In reply, the department says 
the Hitler government financed ‘many 
wartime expansions, that the successor 
governments would impose confiscatory 
taxes to pay reparations, and that there- 
fore most of the companies wrote off their 
holdings long ago as a dead loss. IT&T 
says these arguments have no bearing on 
patents, its principal concern. 


Buyers’ Strike? 

There may be more to the developing 
buyers’ strike than meets the eye. While 
consumer resistance has not reached the 
strike stage, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York figures show department-store 
inventories in the area higher than a 
year ago, accompanied by a steady drop 
in the week-to-week gain in sales over 
the corresponding weeks of 1945, If cus- 
tomers were hungry for anything at any 
price, sales gains should be increasing 
as more products become available. 


Business Footnotes 

Secretary Snyder plans to push the 
Treasury drive against tax chiselers, and 
some sensational developments may be 
expected shortly .. . At least three major 
hotel operators—Lucius Boomer of the 
New York Waldorf-Astoria, Conrad Hil- 
ton of the Hilton Hotels, and the Ameri- 
can Hotel group—have recently had 
“prospectors” touring South America and 
the West Indies looking for good hotel 
buys. They expect Europe to be out as 
a tourist attraction for several years at 
least and look for a heavy flow of tourist 
traffic south of the border . . . Rice, 
already vanished from many grocers’ 
shelves because of a government set-aside 
for relief exports, may be even scarcer 
during the next twelve to fifteen months, 


despite the prospect of a large domestic 
crop. 
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Movie Lines 


Rockwell Kent has been selected to 
design the sets and backgrounds for 
Ginger Rogers’s next film, “Maggi July” 
. . . A new Hollywood producing unit 
formed by Randolph Scott and Harry 
Joe Brown plans a Cinecolor version of 
Zane Grey's “Twin Sombreros” .. . 
Among the American films now showing 
in the U.S. zone in Germany are “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois,” “Young Tom Edison,” 
and “Madame Curie” . . . Paramount 





has purchased screen rights to Richard 
Tregaskis’s “The President of the World,” 
a novel dealing with the attitude of a 
U.S. Army officer before and after the 
war... Monogram will film “High Con- 
quest,” a book of st “es by James Ram- 
sey Ullman, author or The White Tower” 
... The Navy and the U.S. Office of 
Education are working on a plan that 
will make available to schools and indus- 
try about 500 of the training films pro- 
duced by the Naval Photographic Service 


during the war. ’ 


Art and Politics 

Ilya Ehrenburg, visiting Soviet jour- 
nalist, made a courtesy call at the New 
York studio of Jo Davidson, the bearded 
sculptor who heads the pro-Soviet Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 


Sciences, and Professions, After looking 


at Davidson’s work, Ehrenburg undiplo- 
matically observed that it was pretty con- 
ventional art for a political radical to be 
turning out. Outraged, Davidson showed 
his visitor the door. Next day one of 
Ehrenburg’s traveling companions apolo- 
gized for his asscciate’s conduct and 
urged Davidson to visit the U.S.S.R. The 
apologies and the invitation were both 
accepted, 


Book Notes 


The third of what Pearl Buck calls her 
“talk books” is ready for the fall. Titled 
“How It Happens,” it will relate conver- 
sations with a German woman about 
what happened between 1914 and 1933. 


The two previous books were concerned . 


with China and Russia . . . Eleanor 
Roosevelt will write a foreword for “As 
He Saw It,” her son Elliott’s book about 
his father. It will be published by Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce . . . Bentz Plagemann, 
author of a modern Candide story just 
published by Simon & Schuster under the 
title “All for the Best,” already has a new 
novel started. His play, “The Hero,” deal- 
ing with the problem of the conscientious 
objector during the war, is going the 
rounds of Broadway producers . . . Don- 
ald M. Nelson’s story of how U. S, indus- 
try was geared to: wartime production 
is coming out in September and will be 
called “Arsenal of Democracy.” 


Radio Notes 


In an effort to bolster listener rating, 
Phil Baker’s quiz, Take It Or Leave It, 
probably will go on the road next season, 
broadcasting from a different city each 
week ... Fred Allen will be minus one 
member of his famous Allen’s Alley next 
fall. Alan (Falstaff) Reed is leaving to 
work on Hollywood radio shows .. . 
Although they have received numerous 
flattering financial offers, Fibber McGee 
and Molly have told all comers they will 
stay with their first and only sponsor, 
Johnson’s Wax .. . Although Eddie Can- 
tor will start this fall for Pabst instead 
of running out his original contract with 


Bristol-Myers, the show probably will 
remain on the NBC network. 
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Ask G.l. Joe about 
RMY WORKHORSE ENGINES 


7 be If you want to know about the power and performance of GMC 

oo military trucks just ask G.I. Joe! He’s seen GMCs perform dozens 
of difficult duties with the different branches of the “Service.” 
He’s watched GMCs pull heavy loads through some of the toughest 


going that cargo vehicles were ever asked to tackle. 





G.I. Joe has heard Army truck drivers and maintenance men 
praise the stamina and dependability of GMC’s “270” engine. He 


knows this praise and the phrase “Army’s Workhorse” are well 
deserved because he’s seen GMC power proved on every front, 


The GMC you own... or the one you buy, in any model or 
chassis type from 14 to 20 tons... can be looked to for compar: 
able rugged, dependable performance because its engine is of the 


same basic design as that which powered “the Army’s Workhorse.” 





GASOLINE ° DIESEL 





GMC TRUCK & COACH. DIVISLON s GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Truman has some chance of winning his fight for resumed price 
control of the kind he wants. 


Public opinion is with him, if polls, Congressional mail, and 
response to his radio appeal are trustworthy barometers. His 
veto dramatized the issue in a way that will bring the full force 
. of this opinion to bear on Congress. 


The powerful labor lobby will support him. It has been so 
preoccupied with labor-control legislation until now that it 
hasn’t been so important a factor as it will be from now on. 


Possibility of a qualified no-strike agreement between the Ad- 
ministration and labor leaders in the event a price bill accept- 
able to both is passed will be bait for. uncertain congressmen 
and senators. 

e 


Opponents of price control nevertheless are confident that they 
can prevent an OPA revival. They believe they can hold to- 
gether the same combination of forces that put the Taft amend- 
ment and other modifying provisions into the vetoed bill. 


Irritation of Truman’s own leaders at the Capitol will play into 
the hands of the opposition.- So may Senate rules, which make 
it possible for a handful of determined men to delay any kind of 
action long enough to get the country used to the idea of 
getting along without the OPA. 


The farm lobby will be more active than ever against price 
regulation and it may be effective enough to offset increased 
labor influence. 


Price behavior will have more to do with the outcome in the 
last analysis than the maneuvers of lobbyists or leaders in 


Congress, however. If prices quickly shoot up high, public 
clamor for restoration of the OPA may well be irresistible. If 


the rise is only moderate, it will be only a demonstration of the 
OPA’s dispensability. 


Truman’s appeal to the public to hold down prices voluntarily, 
if heeded, will work against his cause. Conversely, if it is gen- 
erally ignored his case will be strengthened. 


An over-all 10% price jump following the OPA’s termination, 
temporary or permanent, has been predicted by government 
economists, They have never been so worried about this initial 
rise as about the leapfrogging of prices that might follow it. A 
10% bulge would not be enough to throw markets into a chaotic 
condition. 


Bowles’s Office of Economic Stabilization probably will lapse 
after his resignation takes effect regardless of the outcome of 


the OPA fight. His resignation, incidentally, may ease slightly 
the tension between White House and Capitol. His fight against 


“booby traps” was bitterly resented by, legislators, 


Fear of war with Russia in the foreseeable future is fading. 


Sharp disagreements with the Russians will continue in the 


United Nations and at international conferences. But there is 
almost no chance, in the opinion of U.S. officials, that they 


can degenerate into a clash of arms. 


Russia’s internal weakness and the partial failure of its diplo- 
macy in Europe and Asia, now becoming manifest, have placed 


the U.S.S.R. on the defensive, despite the belligerent talk 
of its diplomats and its controlled press. 


The Soviet can’t afford war, in the opinion of American experts, 

and will back down on the diplomatic front rather than risk 

creation of a fighting front. Grudging diplomatic concessions 

from Russia in the next few months are therefore expected. 
e 


American Communists are expected to tread more softly, too. 
It is considered possible in Washington that Earl Browder 
brought back from Moscow orders to modify the so-called 
Duclos line, which called for militant anti-capitalist action. 


The Russians are seriously dickering for a U.S. loan, which 
they can’t get without Congressional approval, and they musi 
realize that any commotion stirred up by their American friends 
won't improve their chances. 


F oreign-policy issues already are being soft-pedaled by organ- 
izations friendly to Russia and close to U.S. Communists. 
The political school conducted in Washington last week by th« 
National Citizens PAC carefully confined itself to domestic 
questions. 


Reenactment of the excess-profits tax is being urged upon 
Truman by Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board. 
He proposes a 75% rate, however, instead of the wartime 90 
to 95%. 


Truman’s political advisers don’t like the idea and doubt that 
it would have a chance in Congress. 


The tax would discourage over-pricing and siphon off too-heavy 


earnings, particularly in the non-durable goods field, and thus 
serve as an indirect price-control lever, in the opinion of its 
sponsor, 


Strict government economy and a balanced budget are planned 
as well as’ promised by Snyder as he takes control of the 


Treasury. 


Congress may upset his calculations, he concedes, by passing 
the expensive GI terminal-leave bill and similar measures. All 
he can do is discourage such spending. He also will fight state- 


aid spending on the theory that most state treasuries came 
out of the war in condition to stand on their own surpluses. 


Pressure for relaxation of the Treasury’s cheap-money policy 


will be resisted by Snyder as it was by Vinson. The new Secre- 
tary thinks interest rates on government obligations are high 
enough under present money-market conditions, 


Government wheat buying will continue until 250,000,000 


bushels from the new crop are acquired for export: However, 
the buying method may change. Agriculture officials are dis- 


cussing abandonment of set-aside regulations in favor of the 


old certificate plan,- which guarantees price protection to 
ZTOWETS, 


Harold Stassen may take another beating in the Minnesota 


Republican Senatorial primary. Reports from home to Minne- 
sota congressmen suggest that Senator Shipstead’s chances 


of defeating Governor Thye, the Stassen candidate, are im- 


proving. 
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Developed during the war, Loran projects long-distance radio beams to guide ships on lanes charted by radio-electronics. 


Loran= highway signposts” for the seas and skies! 


Loran provides a new kind of road map 
for the sea and air, day or night, and in 


almost any kind of weather. 

With Loran, ships and planes as far 
as 700 to 1400 miles offshore in the 
densest fog can determine their posi- 


tions with uncanny accuracy. Trial in- 


Stallations of Loran are being success- 
fully conducted on both the Atlantic 


and Pacific by Radiomarine Corpora- 


tion of America—a service of RCA. 


The same scientists and engineers at 
RCA Laboratories who were largely 





responsible for the development and re- 


finement of Loran also devote their skills 


and knowledge to every RCA product. 


This never-ending research at RCA 
Laboratories is your assurance that 
when you buy anything bearing the 
RCA or RCA Victor monogram you are 
getting one of the finest instruments of 


its kind science has yet achieved. 


® e e 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The RCA 


Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Time, over the NBC Network, 









Loran (short for LOng RAnge 
Navigation) uses radio waves 
which hug the earth’s surface in- 
stead of going off into space. Two 
sets of stations, about 300 to 400 
miles apart, send out impulses to a 
Loran receiver on shipboard like 
the one shown above. It then shows 


the ship's exact position, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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... and thank you, ma’am, for the reminder of the need 


to keep on “going to school” 


“DEAR SIRS: We would appreciate 
your story of Brass for our school.” 
This postcard, from a West Virginia 
teacher, is a typical part of the mail. 
And it’s a matter of pride with us that 
educators (and students, too) frequently 
ask for illustrations from these pages, 
and for other educational material on 
the production and uses of Brass. Their 
interest is warmly welcomed . .. for it- 
self, and for another reason, too. It 
keeps in mind an old-fashioned adage 
which is as sound now as when the 
Bristol mills first made Brass, 96 years 
ago: “If you ever stop going to school, 
then you put a stop to your future.” 


This organization never stops “going 
to school.’’ There’s a constant search 
for new knowledge, for ways of doing 
these things better: How to improve 
and speed the processes of rolling and 
drawing Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and 
wire. How to improve service and dis- 
tribution to customers. How to apply 
the proper alloys to new uses and prod- 
ucts which can profit, both in fabrica- 
tion and sales, by the characteristics of 
Brass: Strength, resilience, corrosion- 
resistance, ease of forming and machin- 
ing, maintenance of tolerances in mov- 
ing parts, long life, handsomeness of 
appearance. In these three directions 


of study, Bristol will always keep on go- 
ing to school. 

And you might well be interested to 
learn what gains you can make for your 
product by availing yourself of the new 
production equipment, and the new 
sales engineering service, now available 
in the modern mills here at Bristol. 





THE 
BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 
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BLAST NO, 4: Sea Power's Rendezvous With Atomic Destiny 


Man, pygmy that he is in the endless 
stretch of time, set off his fourth atom 
bomb this week. Trembling, he waited 


once again to see if he had wrought his 


own destruction. As at Los Alamos, Hiro- 
shima, and Nagasaki, the awesome deto- 
nation once more filled him with the 


queasy feeling that in shaping this con- 
trivance he had invaded the secret pre- 
cincts of the cosmos itself. 

Yet, as the macabre cloud of his fourth 
explosion rose majestically from Bikinis 
environs 8:59.50 a.m. Monday, July 1 
(4:59.50 p.m. Sunday, June 30 EST), he 
could sigh with relief. Alive he was; given 
time and the sanity of nations, he might 
yet harness for peace the greatest force 
that living creatures had ever released 
on this earth. 


Bomb Away 


The low morning sun drew long shad- 
ows over the little crescent-shaped island 
of Bikini. On the blue sheet of the Pacific, 
now rumpled by the northeast. trade 
wind, the lagoon lay like an oval green 
patch edged with gleaming coral and 
white froth of foam. Lifeless, still and 
deserted, 73 ghost ships nosed into the 
wind in their spidery array, the silence 
broken only by the hum of unattended 
generators and the eerie creak of anchor 
chains. 

Ten to twenty miles to windward, 169 
ships lay hove to, waiting. On board them 
were Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal, the members of President Tru- 
man’s evaluation committee, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Evaluation Board. In the 
early morning heat, 39,000 men talked in 
subdued voices, their palms sweaty, their 
stomachs hollow with anticipation of what 
was to come. Like wary buzzards around 
a dying animal, 72 planes swung in wide, 
stacked circles 10 miles and more from 
the doomed ships. The six months of 
bustling preparations, which already had 
cost $70,000,000, were over; the 7,000 
instruments had been checked and re- 
checked, the welcome activity of the last 
24 hours’ evacuation was complete. The 
men could only wait, straining their eyes 
for the high, tiny midge that would be 
the B-29, Dave’s Dream—a single atom 
bomb in its belly. The time: 8 a.m., 
A-Day, Operation Crossroads—one hour 
till “Bomb Away.” 

The day before, the vagrant intertropi- 
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Official Army-Navy Radiophoto from Acme — 


Out of the sea: The Bikiai bomb 


cal weather front that had showered the 
Bikini area with intermittent rain and 
wind squalls for a week had at last moved 


off. Col. B. G. Holzman, who had faced 


a similar dilemma two years ago when 
he picked the day for General Eisen- 
hower’s assault on Normandy, took the 


plunge, The weather, he said, would be 
OK. The effect was electric: 


The Props of Death: Vice Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy, commander of Joint 
Army-Navy Task Force One, set in mo- 
tion the vast clockwork of evacuation. 
The lagoon sprang to life. Small boats 
scurried between ships on last-minute 
errands. On Bikini, scientists made final 
checks of their television, movie, and still 
cameras mounted on 75-foot steel towers. 
Under the thatched roof of the Cross- 
roads Bar the charter members of the 
Bikini Wednesday Night Chowder and 
Marching Society tossed down their last 
drinks, and thought sadly of the shambles 
the flimsy structure would be when—and 
if—they saw it next. 

On board the 73 target ships, thou- 
sands of men carried out the weirdest 
assignments of their lives. Two hundred 
goats—some swaddled in protective cloth- 
ing, others partly shaved and creamed 
with protective ointments—were tethered 
to cleats and stanchions on weather decks. 
Two hundred pigs were turned loose in 
hitherto spotless turrets and compart- 
ments. Three thousand caged rats and a 
batch of white mice susceptible to cancer 
were placed in exposed positions. On 
some ships, the carefully bottled germs 
of influenza and other deadly scourges 
were set out on deck for a radioactive 
bath. Even lowly fruit flies, the study of 
which is a chief source of information 
on evolution and heredity, were prepared 
to receive a unique jolt to their genes, 
affecting, scientists hoped, the character 
of other fruit flies for generations to come. 

On the battleship Nevada, the “bull’s- 
eye,” men checked the Army tanks, 
radios, radars, equipment, ammunition, 
and boxes of GI rations lashed to the 
garish orange decks, while the 1,200 
sailors closed hatches, shut off valves, 
and prepared the radar beacon and 
searchlight which was to guide the bom- 
bardier for the drop. Farther from the 
center of the 6-mile array, crews admin- 
istered the last mournful rites to the Ar- 
kansas, the Pennsylvania, and the New 
York. Some propped up dummies clothed 
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with all types of GI clothing, standard . 


and experimental, Technicians set elab- 


orate instruments, and strewed empty 5- 
gallon cans about the tidy decks to act as 
simple but effective gauges of the blast 


effect, Others launched punctured cans 


of condensed milk on the waters of the 
lagoon, designed to trace the muddled 
tidal currents with their leaky trails, 

On the gallant Garatoga, oldest of the 
Navy’s carriers, and the 11,000-ton 
Independence, sailors tightened lashings 
of the planes exposed on their decks. 
Three enemy vessels—the battered and 
rusty Japanese battleship Nagato, the 
trim 10,000-ton German cruiser Prinz 
Eugen, and the brand-new Japanese 
cruiser Sakawa—were prepared more will- 
ingly for the ordeal. 

Cosmos on Wings: By mid-after- 
noon of Sunday, June 30, the first ships 
began steaming out of the lagoon’s nar- 
row southern entrance. They were the 
floating “labs” which would measure 
the havoc for data on ships’ structure, 
on protective measures, and on medical 
effects. Next came transports carrying the 
crews from the target ships, then ten 
destroyers that would track the deadly 
radioactive cloud after the explosion. In 
assigned sectors 8 to 20 miles east and 
northeast of the island, the men watched 
the setting sun silhouette the island and 
the doomed ships in somber black. 

As the thin new moon declined in the 
west, the lagoon was empty of all but 
eight “live” ships, including Blandy’s 
flagship, the Mount McKinley. On Bikini 
46 men made last adjustments, their 
voices sounding lonely among the palms 
of the once-teeming atoll. On the target 
ships, 246 men worked on deck or in the 
echoing empty compartments, their flash- 
lights spotting the darkness, uneasy and 
anxious even though sure the bor would 
not be dropped before they weie clear. 
Loneliest and uneasiest of all was a soli- 
tary sailor, assigned to stand by the start- 


ing buoys until the last minute, 


As dawn broke, each ship was carefully 
scanned for the yellow and red flag which 
showed that the last man had been taken 
off. No cloud of bunting indicated a 
stranded straggler. By sunrise Monday, 
July 1, the last live vessels had departed 
and the target ships were left for their 
rendezvous with atomic destiny. 

At Kwajalein, 240 miles to the south- 
east, as the gray light of dawn crept over 
the bare coral island and damped out the 
glare of floodlights, Maj. Woodrow Swan- 
cutt, 30, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., the 
green-eyed and grizzled pilot of Dave’s 
Dream, revved up its four moiors for the 
fateful take-off. In the bombardier’s seat, 
a former Bordentown, N. J., grocery clerk, 
now a major, Harold H. Wood, fiddled 
with the bomb sight and rubbed his blue 
eyes on which the costly operation now 
depended. In the bomb bay, two “weap- 
oneers” from the Manhattan District 
worked over the 6-foot atom bomb, pre- 
paring to arm it. 

Dave’s Dream—named after Capt. 
Dave Semple of Riverside, Calif., a B-29 


bombardier who lost his life while com- 


peting for the honor of dropping this 


bomb—climbed steadily on a_ zigzag 
course. Fifty miles southwest of Bikini, 
Swancutt picked up the guidepost de- 


stroyer, a tiny dot on the ocean 30,000 


feet below, and leveled off for the trial 
run. Around them now were the B-29s, 


C-54s, B-17s, and other planes assigned 


radiological and photographic tasks. Far 
below four Navy Hellcats were finishing 


photographing the lagoon, In B-29s, 
C-54s, PBMs, TBMs, on the steel towers, 


on target ships, on destroyers, 463 cam- 
eras were ready to shoot 1,500,000 feet of 
film and 50,000 stills. 

All Ye Who Enter: At 8:30 a.m. the 
radio barked: “Thirty minutes before 
bomb detonation. Stand by. Mark.” In- 
stantly, skippers of the ships called all 
spare personnel on deck, and the spec- 
tators—among them 169 press, radio, and 
cameramen and foreign observers from 
twelve nations—toyed with the straps on 
their special goggles. 

From Bombardier Wood on Dave's 





Associated Press 


4 Blandy: ‘Highly, successful’ 


—_— 


Dream came the word: “Two minutes 
to bomb release.” On went the last gog- 
gles; those without them turned away 
from the target and covered their eyes 
with their arms. The crackling radio 
heightened the tension. A tone signal 
began which would end only when the 
bomb dropped. : 

“Coming up on actual release. Stand 
by.” The suspense seemed unbearable. 

Suddenly—“Mark! Bomb away, bomb 
away, bomb away!” 

Over the atoll, there was a burst of 
low-lying flame, from which shot bril- 
liant white and red streamers. A second 
explosion, three times as large as the first, 
‘and many times as bright as the sun, 


thrust a great ball of flame thousands of 


feet upward. An enormous bubble of 


steam covered the target. A great rose- 
colored cloud leaped from the lagoon, 
then slowed, churning and coiling, slowly 
burgeoning upward, fading and dimming. 
Then from its roiling top, the familiar 
mushroom-like, light-gray cloud a mile 


Wide thrust its way through the cloud 


layer up to 50,000 feet, towering over 
the atoll like a jinni out of a bottle. 


The crimson drones dove into the tur- 
bulent cloud. Radios picking up the sound 
of Geiger counters on the pilotless planes 


rattled like snare drums as they registered 
the intense radioactivity. It was the wipe- 
up. Far below lay the bombed ships for 
all eyes to see. 

The Nevada was still afloat with only 
superficial damage visible. Two transports 
were sunk. One little destroyer, the Lam- 
son, lay on its beam ends and sinking. 
Fires burned on the cruiser Pensacola, 
the Sakawa, the Independence, an attack 
transport, and on a concrete barge. The 
superstructure of the Independence was 
torn and twisted, and some of it had been 
swept away. Though observers agreed 
that the bomb dropped slightly to the 
south of the Nevada near the Independ- 
ence, the disposition of the burning ships 
made a tight circle around the aiming 
point. The only exception was the Sara- 
toga, on whose plane-loaded decks a small 
fire burned. Several ships were damaged. 
There had been no tidal waves or earth- 
quakes. Bikini’s palm trees still stood. 
The treacherous: radioactive cloud was 
meekly drifting westward, shepherded by 
B-29s and destroyers. Oddly enough, 
even the drones which had been flown 
through the center of the tumultuous 
column had survived, and were landed 
safely. Admiral Blandy, broadcasting an 
hour and a half after the drop, summed 
it up: “Highly successful.” 

Nevertheless, it was to be hours before 


the first living human beings dared enter 


the tom lagoon, What they would find 


there could determine the future of their 
species. 


Cloud of Death 


As the atomic cloud drifted westward 
from Bikini, its tentacle-like arms flung 
sixteen miles across the sky, weathermen 
could forget their horrible dream. The 
nightmare had gone like this: Because of 
an error in forecasting the winds at some 
level between the sea and the strato- 
sphere, the radioactive cloud would 
sweep over the observing fleet. The 
atomic explosion would produce a freak 
shower of rain, precipitating the lethal 
cloud on 39,000 helpless men. Victims 
would lose their hair and teeth, blood 
would ooze through their pores. Thou- 
sands would die. ; 

But the nightmare came to naught. 
Though the cloud would circle the earth 
this week before fully dissipating, it was 
now safely tucked away in the strato- 
sphere at 50,000 feet, far above any rain 
storm ‘that could bring it down. 
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Acme 
Taft hears his name 22 times 


PRICES: Where Now? 


Over Washington last Saturday morn- 
ing the heat lay like a pall. The men at 
work on Capitol Hill stifled thoughts of 
cool streams and comfortable hammocks. 
Vacations would have to wait; the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal-year end was near, and 
with it the need for a hundred different 
decisions only the Congress could make. 

In the House of Representatives a sec- 
tional debate between Illinois and Rhode 
Island was in progress over the question 
of naval appropriations for torpedo man- 
ufacture. A clerk handed Speaker Sam 
Rayburn a thick document from the 
White House. As Rayburn leafed through 
it, his cheeks colored perceptibly. With 
each new page, his gavel beat a testy 
rat-a-tat to hush the chamber’s noise. 
Soon he shared his vexing news: Con- 


trary to all expectation, and against the 


advice of his legislative lieutenants, the 


President had vetoed the compromise 
OPA extension bill. 


Dully, the clerks of both chambers 
read the veto message; immediately the 
House and Senate took up Mr. Truman’s 
counterproposal: to sustain his veto, pass 
a simple resolution preventing the immi- 
nent expiration of the price agency, and 
later. devise a more “workable” OPA 
measure. Within a few hours the Presi- 
dent had his answer: the veto sustained— 
but the resolution rebuffed. 

Death thus came to the embattled 
OPA on Sunday midnight, June 30. For 
the first time since OPA’s creation Jan. 
30, 1942, the country was without Fed- 
eral price controls of any kind—on food, 
on rents, on manufactured goods. The 
nation reeled under an economic surprise 
as shattering as any bomb blast at Bikini. 

Decline and Fall: Seldom had a Fed- 
eral agency suffered a more tortuous 
downfall. For four and a half months, 
both Congress and the public wrangled 
over the OPA issue; the long and tedious 
committee hearings were acrid with the 


animosity of the contending factions, 
The Senate and House passed widely 


variant extension bills. As the June 30 
deadline relentlessly neared, a committee 


for the two houses hurried to resolve their 


differences. In the end, there emerged a 
compromise—adopted by the House on 


Tuesday, 265 to 105, by the Senate on 
Friday, 47 to 23—that emasculated the 


OPA beyond recognition. Although it- 


retained price controls on rent, meat, 


poultry, dairy products, petroleum, and 
tobacco, the measure had other features 
which made a virtual joke of the new 
twelve-month lease on life it granted: 
(1) It empowered the Secretary of 
Agriculture to overrule the OPA by re- 
moving ceilings on all agricultural com- 
modities, including food, if he felt those 
ceilings were impeding production; (2) 
it dropped ceilings on non-agricultural 
items by next Jan. 1 if they proved un- 
important to the cost of living; (3) it cut 
current government subsidies of $2,000,- 
000,000 in half and ordered food sub- 
sidies be discontinued in nine months; 
(4) it set up a three-man decontrol board 
to override both the OPA and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture if they “incorrectly” 
refuse to remove price controls; (5) 
it eliminated the OPA’s maximum aver- 
age price plan for the production of 
low-cost clothing and forbade any check 
on speculation in raw-cotton prices. 
But the deadliest of all 


Congressional ears the veto message came 


in terms unusually harsh; it bridled with 
words like “disaster,” “calamity,” “devas- 
tating,” and “sorry jest.” 


“It is a choice,” Mr. Truman de 


clared, “between inflation with a statute 
and inflation without one.” His “funda- 


mental” objection to the bill; the “bonan- 
za formulas” in the Wherry and Taft 
amendments (he named Taft 22 times 
in the message), granting price increases 
“far in excess of anything which industry 
needs to earn generous profits.” Such 
amendments, he said, would raise the 
price of automobiles by $225 to $250, 
washing machines and refrigerators by 
25 to 30 per cent, clothing by 15 per cent. 

Quickly, the House sustained the veto 
173-to-142, 37 votes short of the two- 
thirds needed to override. But to pass the 
requested last-minute resolution for ex- 
tension required unanimous consent. That 
was blocked in the House by Jesse Wol- 
cott, Michigan Republican; in the Sen- 
ate by W. Lee O’Daniel, Texas Demo- 
crat who had earlier in the week waged 
an eight-hour anti-OPA filibuster. 

As the nation anxiously felt its purse, 
Mr. Truman took to the networks Satur- 
day night to hope publicly for the best. 
His voice weary and uneven, he expressed 
the faint belief that Congress would soon 
pass his resolution réviving the OPA 
intact. Meanwhile, he urged “every busi- 





to advocates of OPA Bi 





were a pair amendments 
respectively authored by 
two GOP Senate leaders, 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
and Kenneth Wherry of 
Nebraska. The first 
obliged the OPA to set 
manufacturers’ and _pro- 
ducers’ prices at their 
highest level in the base 


period Oct, 1-5, 1941, 
plus all industry-wide in. 
creases in costs since 


then, The second freed 
retailers, wholesalers, and 
service establishments 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
: WARMING TAN 


_ Dear Senator Tobey 


Replying to your telegram. of May twenty-third, in which 
You say you are making a "“Mecedonian ecry®, it seens to 

me that you have been making Macedonian cries or yelis 

ever since — have been in The White House. 
reason I never could understand. 


Your warranted attacks on itr, Pauley slaost ruined 1 


ood public servi’, Betnnen you and Wr, okes you have 
made Lt exeeeddngly difftoult for me to get good men to 


{Ll the necensary places in the Government, You are 
still continaing your Macedonian cries and I hope you 
will get a lot of pleasure out of then. 


May 29, 1946 


For what 


from having to absorb 
price increases. 

Thus crippled, the 
blueprint for OPA re- 
newal limped to the 
White House. Immedi- 


As far as your food situation fs cancerned, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has been instructed to meet the situation 
as well ax he possibly can both tn Few England and the 
far Northwest, where the situation fs exactly the sane. 
It is a matter of chickens or people and, if it comes to 
the decision as to which should be kapt from sts 
naturally, ££ I make the decision, {t will be the people. 
I dontt kmow wheather that will please you or not, dut I 
hope it will. 


ately Economic Stabilizer 
Chester Bowles resigned, 
amove he had threatened 
if such “booby-trap” 
amendments remained in 
the final measure. 
Unopen Secret: The 
President’s intention to 
veto the bill was Wash- 
ington’s best-kept secret 





Eqmetine when you have reached a cooling-off period, 
Itd be glad to talk with you about the whole situstion, 


Ce 


Honorable Charles ¥. Tobey 
United States Senate 
#ashington, D. C. 


Bincerely yours, 


/ f : j 


- 








in years, so successful 
that one of his closest 
advisers, virtually up to 
veto time, offered 5-to-1 
that Mr. Truman would 
sign. 

When it finally startled 


Acme 


Sincerely: After Senator Tobey, New Hampshire Re- 
publican, asked the President to relieve a feed shortage, | 
he received this reply. He released it to let the public 
decide “who needs a cooling-off period,” calling the post- ; 
script “no Mae West invitation.” Mr. Truman replied: | 
He used to consider Presidential letters confidential. 
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Clark sees Communist forces at work behind the screen of America’s free ways 


nessman, every producer, and every land- 
lord to adhere to existing regulations, 
even though for a short period they may 
not have the effect of law.” 


Significance--——- 


It is doubtful if Washington and the 
nation ever experienced a more confused 
economic and political situation than the 
President’s veto produced. What would 
it do to prices? What would be its polit- 
ical repercussions? Would Congress 
change its mind and revive the OPA in 
some form? 

Beyond question the upward price 
trend already set in motion by OPA itself 
under the “bulge” formula will be ac- 
celerated. From that point on there is 
conflict of opinion. Free-enterprise advo- 
cates hold that two factors, competition 
through stimulated production and con- 
sumer resistance, will halt the upward 
price swing within a few months. Dis- 
ciples of government controls forecast the 
worst—full-fledged inflation. The first po- 
sition may be optimistic,- but the second 
verges on the hysterical. Only an un- 
precedented wave of strikes could make 
runaway inflation and an economy as 
productive as the American system com- 
patible. 

Politically, the odds are against Mr. 
Truman emerging with a plus. If prices 
shoot skyward and organized labor re- 
news its strike tactics this fall, the White 
House, blameless or not, will be the 
likely target for censure. If the price in- 
crease trend is quickly arrested, black 
markets disappear, and scarce goods 
commence to flow again, Mr. Truman’s 
dire predictions will probably backfire. 

Congressmen were caught off base by 


the veto message. Mr. Truman’s own 
leaders in the Senate and House were 
incensed at his action; it was an affront 
to their ceaseless efforts to get a com- 
promise. Although the OPA expired at 
midnight Sunday, time still plays into the 
hands of the legislators. If, in the first 
few OPA-less days, there is a shocking 
rise in prices, there may be a rush to get 
on the OPA band wagon. If there is no 
violent price reaction, but a moderate 
one, there is little likelihood that those 
in Congress opposed to price control—a 
substantial majority up to now-will 
change their position. 


eer 


TREASURY: Secretary Snyder 


Wearing a blue business suit and a 
satisfied smile, President Truman stood 
under a broiling sun last week to watch 
his old Missouri friend and adviser, John 
Snyder, take office as Secretary of the 
Treasury. In a neat rebuke to Snyder’s 
detractors, who had painted him as the 
arch-conservative villain of the nation’s 
economic ills, the President proffered 
something special in the way of swearing- 
in ceremonies: (1) the White House as 
backdrop, (2) the new Chief Justice, 
Fred Vinson, to administer the oath, and 
(3) 2,000 guests. 

Amid this fanfare Snyder became Mr. 
Truman’s third Treasury Secretary (first 
two: Henry Morgenthau Jr. and Vinson). 
In his acceptance speech, the 50-year-old 
small-town banker who had made good in 
a big Washington way uttered words 


grown rusty from disuse in over a decade: 


of Federal deficit spending. He, would 
try to balance the budget by 1947. 





JUSTICE: Fighting Red Rot 


For the first time since 1919, the Fed- 
eral government last week was engaged 
in a full-fledged effort to combat the 
influence of Communists in American 
politics. Not since the days of Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer’s raids after 
the first world war had Washington ex- 
perienced such a unified effort to cut the 
Russophiles down to size. 

The decision had not been haphazardly 
reached. Ever since V-J Day, FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover had been standing 
official hair on end by specifying, chapter 
and verse, how the Communists in this 
country were actively promoting Soviet 
foreign policy and fomenting strikes for 
the deliberate purpose of disrupting 
American industry. But the fact that 


President Truman had secretly discussed . 


Hoover's findings with his Cabinet was 
unpublicized. The members had advised 
unanimously—even Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace had concurred 
—that Red activities should be countered 
if possible. 

The tipoff to the decision carie June 
21. In a speech to the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation, Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
let loose a blast that removed all doubt. 
Though the words were drafted by 
Timothy A. MclInerny, the Justice De- 
partment’s public-relations director, they 
were government policy—even if some 
State Department officials worried that 
they would worsen American relations 
with Russia. 


The ‘Vicious Plot’: The Clark speech 
fairly bristled: 

“No one but a complete ‘crackpot’ can 
be deluded by what we see going on 


today. We know that there is a national 
and international conspiracy to divide 
Our people, to discredit our institutions, 
and to bring about disrespect for our 


government. Why should we blind our- 
selves to obvious facts?. . . 


“Here is a deep-seated and vicious 
plot to destroy our unity—the unity with- 
out which there would be no United 
States . . . In the Black Bible of their 


faith, [the Communists] seek to capture 
the important offices in the labor unions, 
to create strikes and dissensions, and to 
raise barriers to the efforts of lawful 
authorities to maintain civil peace... 

“No country on earth, and no govern- 
ment, can long endure this vicious attack 
. . . They are driving law enforcement 
in this country to the end of its patience.” 

For the time being last week, the 
Justice Department allowed other gov- 
ernment agencies to take anti-Red action. 
@ State Department careermen have 
complained for six months of an infiltra- 
tion by fellow travelers. Assistant Secre- 
tary Donald S. Russell, ex-law partner of 
Secretary James F. Byrnes, told Congress 
that 243 employes were questionable; 
some had been fired, but civil-service 
regulations might balk additional dis- 
missals. A “sleeper” amendment was 
therefore written into the pending State 
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Department Appropriations Bill to em- 


power the State Secretary to dismiss any ~ 


employe for the good of the service, 
regardless of civil service or other regula- 
tions. 

@ The left-wing CIO United Public 
Workers Union in April adopted a con- 
stitution leaving the door wide open for 
strikes against the government. Congress 
replied by tacking riders on appropria- 
tions bills to forbid such strikes. The first 
department affected, Agriculture, last 
week circulated an affidavit for its 87,000 
employes to sign, certifying that they 
will not strike against the government 
and are not and will not become members 
of any union which claims that right. 
To keep its 25,000 Federal-worker mem- 
bers the UPW thereupon backtracked 
and announced that its president “shall 
not, under any circumstances, approve a 
strike against the government . . . by 
any local of this union.” 


€ Corliss Lamont, radical son of Morgan 
partner Thomas Lamont, was subpoenaed 
last spring by the House committee on 
un-American activities to testify concern- 
ing the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, of which he is chair- 
man. He refused to produce his group’s 
books and records. The House replied 
last week by voting 240 to 85 to cite 
him for contempt and sent the case to 
the District of Columbia Federal At- 
torney for prosecution. 

What course the Justice Department 
itself planned to pursue was a subject 
which its officials refused to discuss last 
week. Those who had long wanted to 
thwart Communist infiltration into gov- 
ernmental councils were obviously 
pleased with the turn of events, but they 


would contribute nothing to break the 


department's studied silence. But even - 


silence is important. in the capital: it 
added to the air of expectancy that the 


Communist honeymoon with Washington 
was at last at an end, 


Significance---— 


The Justice Department is not pre- 


maturely tipping its hand concerning the 
tactics it will follow, because existing 
laws make it difficult to get at native or 
naturalized Communists. It is no crime 
to belong to the Communist party per se. 
Although legislation banning government 
strikes and permitting a State Depart- 
ment purge will help obliquely, it does 
not go to the root of the problem. 

A witch hunt which impinges upon 
civil liberties might backfire. Though 
the government can crack down on alien 
Communists, it wants to avoid a repeti- 
tion of Palmer’s 1919 raids. It realizes 
that his tactics made martyrs of Com- 
munist party leaders and stimulated CP 
growth. 

But since the greatest danger lies in 
Communist inroads on the American 
labor movement, primarily the CIO, At- 
torney Genera! Clark is bringing pressure 
on labor to purge itself. As part of his 
tactics, he called upon the CIO-PAC 





Press Association 


New day? Students of political-action techniques register for classes 


three months ago to “disown” any “radi- 
cal and un-American elements” in its 
midst. 

It is possible that the Justice Depart- 
ment may take little active part as a 
prosecuting agency, but employ its pres- 
tige and its voluminous FBI files on 
Communists, to achieve the ends sought 
by aiding governmental agencies and 
unions to clean house. If that fails, then 
more direct action is a prospect. 


Or 


PAC; Lessons in Leftism 


If the 600 “students” meeting in Wash- 
ington had one thing in common last 
week, it was their deadly seriousness— 
whether they were shirt-sleeved steel- 
workers or frocked priests, teen-age girls 
in gingham or elegant ladies with um- 
brella-sized hats, Congressional secre- 
taries or intense intellectuals in spotless 
linen suits. The mood was the same, 
whether the individual student repre- 
sented the United Temperance Move- 
ment or the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, the Ohio Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion or the Sigma Chi fraternity, the 
American Jewish Congress or the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Committee or the New York Young 
Republican Club. Though most students 
were liberals, laborites, or leftists, three 
represented the National Association of 
Manufacturers—“spies” to the ardent CIO 
followers who sat next to them. 

As unusual as the students was the 
school they were attending—the four-day, 
fourteen-hour-a-day Gram course of the 
brand-new School of Political Action 
Techniques, sponsored by the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee, twin 


brother of the CIO-PAC. For its campus 
it chose the Willard Hotel’s ornate Pea- 
cock Alley, a favorite cocktail place, two 
blocks from the White House; for its 
main classroom, the swanky grand ball- 
room on the tenth floor. ° 


‘No Grays’: Equally unusual was the 
curriculum. For the $12 registration fee, 
each student received a kit containing 
39 course outlines, class schedules, note 
paper, and even sharpened pencils. Typi- 
cal courses were “Techniques of Dealing 


With Congress” (the most popular), 
“Analyzing a Congressional District,” 
"The Use of Opinion Polls,” and “The 
Use of the Sound Truck.” 


A typical lesson, on political speech- 
making, was offered by Joseph Berger, 
professional ghost writer for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: “(1) You are 
right. You know you are right. (2) Your 
opposition is wrong—not just half wrong. 
If your personal convictions do not go 
this far, don’t speak. (3) All blacks and 
whites. No grays, no fuzzy reasonable- 
ness. (4) Concede points graciously to 
your opponent when you can add the 
stinger that turns them to your own ad- 
vantage. Never concede anything other- 
wise.” Another instructor, Mrs. Marjorie 
Lansing, Massachusetts PAC director, 
advocated the “pester” technique to in- 
fluence congressmen:by phoning them at 
the office, again at home late at night, and 
once again before breakfast. 

During the “Music for Political Action” 
course, the students sang their lungs out 
for two hours on such ditties as “Don’t 
Try Tricks for ’46” and “Two-Dollar 
Shoes Hurts My Feet, Ten-Dollar Shoes 
Fits Them Neat.” Sen. Glen H. Taylor, 
guitar-strumming Idaho cowboy, sang 
three hillbilly ballads. The biggest hit 
was “Listen, Mr. Bilbo,” set to a Ken- © 
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tucky mining tune and addressed to the 
Mississippi senator. 


You don’t like Negroes, 
You don’t like Jews, 

If there’s anyone you like, 
It sure is news. 

You don’t like Catholics, 
Poles, Italians, too, 

Is it any wonder, Bilbo, 
That we don’t like you?* 


Studiously the 600 listened to Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, Republican left- 
winger, declare that “this unholy alliance 
of Southern Democrats and reactionary 
Republicans has been able to block all 
efforts at progressive legislation”; to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace’s 
assertion that the Democratic party 
“needs a rebirth” but is “ten times as like- 
ly to serve a progressive cause as the 
Republican party”; to C. B. (Beanie) 
Baldwin, NC-PAC executive vice chair- 
man, who predicted that “there will be a 
third party unless the Democratic party 
changes its ways and becomes truly a 
progressive party.” 

But the best tip-off on the present rela- 
tions between the PAC and the Truman 
Administration was the reaction to a 
speech by the Democratic vice chairman 
Oscar R. Ewing. “Whether we agree with 
everything President Truman has done,” 
Ewing argued, “he will be President for 
two years. We ought to back him up; 
we've got to back him up.” Only perfunc- 
tory applause greeted this plea. Then a 
coatless and collarless student asked Ew- 
ing about Mr. Truman’s “slave-labor” 
(draft-strikers) proposal. The  unre- 
strained cheers which followed the ques- 
tion could have been heard all the way 
to the White House. 





*Copyright, Bob Miller, Inc. 
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PEOPLE: The Law, Unwritten 


Capt. Archie Miller of Bellevue, Texas, 
seemed to have a deeply ingrained 
code: to honor and protect the woman 
he loved. Through the long months he 
was in Europe, through the Battle of the 
Bulge and four other engagements, the 
28-year-old Signal Corps officer kept 
thinking of his wife, Fay Hancock Miller, 
pretty blond model. He carried her pic- 
ture; he read and reread her letters. 

In November 1945, he returned to 
New York and met Fay. She told him 
she no longer loved him. Another man 
had replaced him—Capt. Eugene Dale, 
27, of Enid, Okla., an Army flier and 
veteran of the Bataan Death March. 

Luger's Law: When the Christmas 
holidays came Fay went home to Jones- 
boro, N. C., taking Captain Dale along. 
When they came back Archie Miller 
pleaded with her. She said the break was 
final. They were in Fay’s apartment. It 
was early in the morning of Dec. 28. Dale 
was there, too, and Fay’s sister and her 
fiancé, Arthur Gormley, a merchant sea- 
man. As Fay began tossing her husband’s 
clothes on the bed after ordering him to 
leave, Archie Miller whipped out a Luger 
pistol and killed Dale. 

The routine that followed Archie Mil- 
ler’s arrest paralleled an old and familiar 
pattern, save in one respect. Not even to 
his attorney, James D. C. Murray, would 
Miller say a word against his wife. A 
grand jury indicted him for first-degree 
murder. Murray advised him to stand 
trial; no jury would convict him. But 
Miller would not allow his wife to be 
called as a witness. And, against Mur- 
rays advice, he pleaded guilty in May 
to the lesser charge of first-degree man- 
slaughter and stood ready to face twenty 
years in prison. 





Acme 


Miller’s gallantry toward wife Fay wins him freedom in her sweetheart’s slaying 


Last week Archie Miller stood up in. 

eneral Sessions Court to hear sentence 
pronounced. Judge John A. Mullen 
spoke: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
you were under a great strain. There’s 
no doubt in my mind that you killed in 
the heat of passion and I believe it was 
unpremeditated. There was nothing he- 
roic about the dead man who had stolen 
the love of his brother-officer’s wife. I’m 
not going to punish you. I don’t think it’s 
necessary. It would be a sad day if a 
decent, devoted husband, a red-blooded 
American, stood by while a man stole the 
affections of his wife.” 

So, Judge Mullen concluded, he would 
suspend sentence. Archie Miller would 
be placed on probation. Barely controll- 
ing his emotions, the veteran murmured 
his thanks. As he walked out of the court- 
room, a free man, reporters questioned 
him. Did he still love his wife? Archie 
Miller was silent. 


The Fingerprint Points 


For nearly six months Chicago police 
had been on the spot. Despite standing 
offers of $50,000 in rewards and the 
questioning of approximately 2,000 per- 
sons, nothing worth-while had developed 
which might lead to a solution of the 
kidnap-murder of 6-year-old Suzanne 
Degnan on Jan. 7. 

Last week State’s Attorney William 
Tuohy was convinced the search was 
over. On the night of Wednesday, June 
26, a flower-pot hurling rookie policeman 
seized a burly 17-year-old prowler as he 
fled from a North Side apartment build- 
ing in the Degnan neighborhood. Taken 
to a hospital with a head injury suffered 
while resisting arrest, he was identified 
as William Heirens, a University of Chi- 
cago student. Fingerprint experts said 
they found “nine points of similarity” 
between his fingerprints and those on the 
$20,000 ransom note left in Suzanne’s 
bedroom. In his campus room were sur- 
gical instruments, including a saw and a 
scalpel. A further check disclosed that 
Heirens had a juvenile-delinquency rec- 
ord. At the week end, Tuohy made a 
brief statement: “I am satisfied that he 
is the man.” 


BUREAUS: Hazards of War 


The occupational hazards that beset 
12,215 full-time employes of the War 
Production Board in Washington in 1944 
were revealed last week in an interoffice 
communication from John D. Small, Ci- 
vilian Production Administrator: 

@ 134 employes stuck staples in their 
fingers; 87 suffered puncture wounds 
from pencils and pens. 

@ 122 were injured in falls; 124 suffered 
grievous bumps against furniture, doors, 
and walls. 

@ 230 received cuts from paper, and 99 
pinched or mashed their fingers and 
hands in desk drawers, doors, typewriters, 
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DuBois Lubin 
and other dangerous office appurtenances. 
All told, the fateful war year of 1944 
was notable in WPB offices for 1,483 such 
accidents, involving 1,176 persons. Small 
urged “that each employe throughout 
each day be on the alert to avoid any 
careless act which may result in injury to 
himself or his fellow employes.” 


~~ 


NEW DEAL: This Way Out 


The sun had set. The good old days 
for the bright young men who were heart 
and soul of the New Deal were over. 
They knew it. By last week these former 
college professors and economists and 
law graduates were quitting their once- 
potent policymaking jobs in Washington 
by the dozens. 

The exodus from executive depart- 
ments, agencies, and bureaus reached 
such proportions that President Truman 
found it more and more difficult to obtain 
suitable replacements. Mr. Truman ra- 
tionalized the issue by blaming low gov- 
ernment pay and unfair Congressional 
criticism. But the New Deal bureaucrats 
had long known that they could earn 
more than the $6,000 to $12,000 the gov- 
ernment paid; Congressional heckling had 
never bothered them before. Actually, the 
explanation went deeper. 

The truth was that the bright young 
men had found little satisfaction in 
working for President Truman. No longer 
did they have their personal devotion to 
President Roosevelt to inspire them. No 
longer could they shape and package 
their ideas on how the nation should be 
run, send them to the White House, and 
get sympathetic consideration and action. 

The way 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
was now organized, the dreams and plans 
of the New Dealers more often than not 
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Pehle Hamilton 
wound up on the spike of John W. Sny- 
der, the orthodox banker who had become 
their pet hatred. If they tried to bypass 
Snyder via Henry A. Wallace, the only 
original New Dealer surviving in the Cab- 
inet, they found that he had lost the key 
to the White House door. 

Down through the years—starting with 
the days when Felix Frankfurter, then 
Harvard Law School professor, was staff- 
ing key agency jobs with the Cohens and 
Corcorans of the early New Deal—the 
young men had always weighed hope 
against frustration and stayed on. For 
under F.D.R. hope more often than not 
became reality. Now they had lost even 
that; for them it was 4-F—fretfulness, 
frustration, futility, and failure. 

Now Is Not the Time: The most 
dramatic exodus last week occurred in 
the Treasury Department as Snyder 
took over (see page 22). The timing was 
pure accident. Before Snyder moved in, 
seven key Treasury idea men had already 
decided to quit. They were Assistant Sec- 
retary Harry D. White, Monetary Re- 
search Director Frank Coe and his assist- 
ant, Edward M. Bernstein, and Assistants 
to the Secretary John W. Pehle, Ansel F. 
Luxford, Josiah E. DuBois Jr., and Roy 
Blough. By last Friday all had announced 
their resignations. If the new Secretary 
was to fulfill his budget-balancing prom- 
ise, he would have to rely on new and 
untried assistants. 

The roll call of the disappearing New 
Dealers in recent months had played no 
favorites in the executive branch. It 
included men like Richard V. Gilbert of 
the OPA, Thomas I. Emerson of the 
OWMR, Budget Director Harold D. 
Smith, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Isador Lubin, Edward F. Prichard Jr. of 
the Treasury, and Hugh Cox, Fowler 
Hamilton and Francis Shea of the Jus- 
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tice Department. 
Many of their 
names were un- 
known to the gen-. 
eral public; yet 
many of their brain 
children had 
sweepingly affected 
the lives of 140,- 
000,000 Americans. 
Two of the bet- 
ter known, hell-or- 
high-water New 
Dealers provided 
typical case his- 
tories: 
@ Robert R. Na- 
than, a raw-boned, 
deep-throated op- 
erator, edged into 
the New Deal via 
the Commerce De- 
partment in 1933 
and thereafter took 
a Cook’s tour of 
executive agencies. 
Although he could 
earn $20,000 year- 
ly as an economic 
consultant outside 
the government, he 
gladly served the 
New Deal at $10,- 
000. But when he 
became Deputy 
Reconversion Di- 
rector under Sny- 
der, Nathan quar- 
reled with his boss 
from A to Z. Fed 
up, he got out and 
set up Nathan As- 
sociates, in the 
trade-research bus- 
iness. Now he ad- 
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Bikini and the Air Forces of the Future 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Kwayarers—A week ago I wrote 
about the main purposes and potential 
benefits of the Bikini tests in terms 
of naval strategy and tactics, ship de- 
sign, and general advancement of sci- 
entific and technical knowledge. 

After several days at this base for 
Operation Crossroads, I am convinced 
I omitted one of the most 


stration. But if atomic. bombs are to be 
used, the days of mass production of 
crews are gone forever. Each bomb 
will have to be delivered where it 
counts. Only crews with the highest 
skills will be used. 

Experts in the 509th Composite 
Group say they have learned a lot 





important points — perhaps 
the most important of all. 
That is the great push for- 
ward that the first bomb test 
has given American air 
power. This benefit was 
gained even before the 
bomb was actually dropped 
as a result of months of in- 
tensive preparation. 

The nucleus of the atomic 
bombardment force had 
been trained for the attacks on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, but like almost 
every other unit in the armed forces, 
it went to pieces in the rapid demobili- 
zation after V-J Day. For Bikini it was 
reorganized, mostly with new person- 
nel. It is the 509th Composite Group 
under the command of Col. William 
Howe Blanchard, 30-year-old West 
Point graduate and Pacific B-29 veter- 
an. It is composed of picked men, as 
is every other unit in Task Grovfp 1.5, 
embracing all of the AAF—approxi- 
mately 2,750 air officers and men— 
within Joint Task Force One. 





This group can readily be broken 
up into nuclei for other groups. In- 
deed, Brig. Gen. Roger M. Ramey, 
commander of the 58th Bombardment 
Wing of which Blanchard’s group is 
part, has brought all of his bomb com- 
manders here for special training and 
study. And each of the four crews 
which competed so zealously for the 
honor of dropping the bomb on Able 
Day could become the core for the 
group of very heavy bombers—B-29s 
now but soon B-36s with their 10,000- 
mile range—equipped and trained for 
atomic warfare. 

These crews have come close to 
perfection in high-altitude bombard- 
ment. The Bikini test called for some- 
what finer precision in marksmanship 
and timing than is likely to be needed 
if atomic bombs are ever again 
dropped from planes in actual war- 
fare. For then their logical targets 
probably would be cities rather than 
naval task forces, and the time of the 
release would be at the convenience 
of the crew rather than according to 
an exact schedule, as in this demon- 





about the special problems 
of handling atomic bombs. 
Incidentally, as a result of 
the trials, they became con- 
vinced the bomb ballistics 
given them by the Manhat- 
tan District were not exactly 
right. Three weeks ago they 
arrived at corrections which 
further improved their 
marksmanship. Important al- 
so from the AAF viewpoint 
is that seven of their officers 9 
are being taken behind the veil and 
given information hitherto jealously 
guarded by the Manhattan District. 
From the viewpoint of Col. Harvey 
T. Alness, commanding officer of the 
Army unit handling the pilotless drones, 
and some of the other technicians, 
these superb bombardment crews are { 
already obsolescent. They regard the 2 
guided missiles and rockets as the car- 
riers of the future, and say that the } 
greatest benefit of Operation Cross- § 
roads is the advancement of knowl- 
: 





edge about drones. 

All this may sound rather warlike. 
But these officers don’t want any more 
war. Maj. Gen. William E. Kepner, 
top air officer in Operation Crossroads, 
says: “God grant that we don’t have to } 
drop this bomb in war.” And I heard | 
this sentiment from many officers on 
down the line. They ask recent ar- 
rivals from Washington about the 
Baruch report and its chances for 
adoption by the UN. 


But they are determined that un- 
less, or until, atomic energy is brought 
under effective international control, 
the United States must be far ahead 
of all the other nations in its ability 
to wage atomic warfare. They are 
grateful for this chance to study and 
train under field conditions, with an 
assigned mission which has stimulated 
every member of the air task group 
to use his brains and skill to the ? 
utmost. They believe it has given them 
a long lead over all possible competi- } 
tors. On the strength of this lead, if } 
the UN fails to adopt something like 
the Baruch plan, not only may the 
security of the United States depend 
but also the peace of the world. - 








vises the French Government on rehabili- 
tation, helps lead the leftish American 
Veterans Committee, and remains an un- 
repentant and _ unreconstructed New 
Dealer. 

@ Abe Fortas, slim and slight, also ar- 
rived in Washington in the first year of 
the New Deal, fresh from the Yale law 
faculty. For years he devoted his plan- 
ning talents to the “common man,” but 
found his zeal slackening under the Tru- 
man Administration. He saw the hand- 
writing on the wall in January and quit 
as Interior Under Secretary a hop and a 
skip ahead of Secretary Harold L. Ickes. 
He turned to law practice in partnership 
with Thurman Arnold, onetime trust- 
busting Assistant Attorney General and 
an earlier New Deal departure. 

One especially embittered zealot last 
week, convinced that the discarding of . 
his theories made an economic boom-and- 
bust inevitable, predicted that in time the 
nation would recall the bright young men. 
“Come back and see me around 1948 or 
so,” he advised. “Maybe we can talk then 
about another New Deal.” His sun had 


- set: but the stars still shone in his eyes. 


oo 


PHILIPPINES: Spirit of 46 


“To say good-by is to die a little,”* 
began the small, brown-skinned editor . 
and educator who had escaped from the 
horror of Bataan and Corregidor to be- 
come the Philippines’ most eloquent 
spokesman. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
was bidding farewell to the House of 
Representatives in Washington, where he 
had sat for twenty-two months as the 
Philippine Commonwealth’s resident com- 
missioner. His job was over. He was going 
home to see his people become a free re- 
public on July 4. But as he “died a little,” 
Romulo left a ringing message for the 
world to hear: 

“We—who are of the Orient—speak to 
the restless millions of the Orient, and we 
say to them: “The age of empire is no 
more. Long ago, in the Philippines—we 
saw the start of its death pangs. Out of 
that death—for us—came the dream of 
freedom. We represent the new spirit of 
our age... We stand before the world— 
on July 4, 1946—as the living proof that 
this spirit is realistic, practical, workahle. 
Take heart, oppressed ones of the Orient 
. . . Freedom is a thing for which you 
have a right to hope. Jt can be won. We, 
your brothers, have achieved it, and we 
have learned not bitterness but friend- 
ship toward the western world’.” 

The Ex-Uncle’s Help: Truly July 
4, 1946, would be as much the end of an 
era as another July 4, 170 years earlier. 
To the half billion people who live in the 
colonial empires of Southeast Asia, it 
meant that the first new independent na- 
tion was emerging from their midst. To 
the United States, it meant the end, after 
48 years, of its largest colonial experi- 
ment. To 18,000,000 Filipinos, it meant 





*A French proverb. 
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It took 7 years to take this picture 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODYYEAR LEADERSHIP 


For CENTURIES, people have walked 
on leather. But, over the years, the 
supply of hides in proportion to the 
need has decreased. Critical short- 
ages of leather have developed. The 
problem was to find some other 
material. 

Out of Goodyear Research—after 
seven years of hard work — comes 
the answer to this problem—Neolite 
—“the world’s first and only perfect 
shoe sole.” Neolite outwears leather, 
is waterproof, non-skid, forms a firm 
platform for the foot, is the most 
comfortable shoe sole you ever wore. 


Probably most of all, Neolite 
answers the question asked by 
parents: “Why can’t I get soles 
for children’s shoes that will wear 
longer?” 

While Goodyear, the largest 
builder of tires, is also a leader in 
rubber shoe products, Neolite is not 
rubber. Its basic ingredients have 
never before been used in soles. The 
formula is a secret, but the manner 
in which this new material has been 
received is no secret. Millions of 
people are now walking on Neolite 
—and liking it! 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
is an experienced worker in many other 
vital fields — metals, fabrics, chemicals, 
plastics . . . using years of research 


leadership to bring you better products, 
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a Up here you are flying on the fastest transport 
wings in all the world, relaxing in the finest airborne 
luxury, in cabins pressurized for smooth comfort 


at ‘“‘overweather’’ altitudes. Up here the window 


land’s full breadth—from coast to coast—in hours 
less than half a day. It’s worth remembering 
that TWA alone provides such flying in 
this country—that to see America best, flying is 


the way to trav.l and TWA is the way to fly. 
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freedom, however challenging the new 
status might be. 

The man who would be inaugurated 
first president of the new republic, Brig. 
Gen. Manuel Roxas, had no illusions. A 
fiery, 54-year-old lawyer, who had served 
the Japanese puppet government in war- 
time in order better to lead Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's guerrilla intelligence organi- 
zation, he knew that his nation could not 
immediately cut all ties with the United 
States. 

Militarily, the Thilippines were de- 
fenseless. President Roxas was only too 
willing to let the United States maintain 
bases at Leyte Gulf, at Subic Bay (on 
Luzon north of Bataan), and at Puerto 
Princesa (on Palawan in the Southwest- 
ern Philippines). Equally helpful was the 
American law, signed by President Tru- 
man last week, to let the United States 
arm and train the Filipino forces. 


Economically, the new republic was as 
helpless as it was militarily. To tide it over 
the critical first five years, President Roxas 
was seeking a $400,000,000 loan from 
the United States plus $250,000,000 more 
to finance self-liquidating projects. These 
sums would be in addition to the $525,- 
000,000 granted by the United States in 
April to pay war-damage claims and to 
repair public facilities. Also to ease the 
transition to independence, American 


tariffs would not be applied to Philippine 


exports for the first eight years and would 
be imposed only gradually during the 
next twenty. 

Against a Vacuum: Though Philip- 
pines trade was only a drop in the bucket 
to the United States, American trade was 
economic life or death to the Philippines. 
The prewar United States normally 
bought only 5 per cent of its imports from 
the Philippines (mostly sugar, hemp, co- 
conut oil, etc.) and sold the Philippines 
only 2 per cent of its exports (mostly 
cotton, iron, steel, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts, etc.). But this amounted to 76 per 
cent of the Philippines’ trade. 

Filipino economy, being molded _ to 
American needs, has always been unbal- 
anced, even in food production. Too, the 
$200,000,000 which Americans invested 
in the Philippines constituted only 1 per 
cent of America’s overseas investments, 
but amounted to half the total capital 
invested in the new republic. Unless 
American trade continued, Roxas _pre- 
dicted, the Philippines would be an 
“economic vacuum.” 


However rocky the road of independ- 
ence might be, Roxas was ready to travel 
it. “The great need of the moment,” he 
said, “is to dramatize the meaning of July 
4 to the Filipino people and America. A 
great colonial experiment is reaching ful- 
fillment. The ideals which our nation has 
dreamed of and fought for during half a 
century are about to be realized. The 
significance to our two nations is large. 
The task now is to make the rest of 
the world realize what a policy of in- 
ternational unselfishness can do for 
civilization.” 
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The experiment with atomic en- 
ergy at Bikini, while important from 
the technical viewpoint, especially 
that of the Navy, is only a limited 
aspect of the entire subject of atomic 
energy, which has two phases: first, its 
use as an instrument of war, and sec- 
ond, its application to peaceful pur- 
suits. For the present, the 
solution of what to do with 
atomic energy as a weapon 
of war is more important 
than to discover methods for 
its entry into the field of 
endeavor as a useful tool of 
human society. In fact, the 
solution of the first phase is 
so important that it is diffi- 
cult to see how the second 
phase of the subject can 





The Two Roads to Bikini 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


energy. We were at that time the most 
powerful nation on earth. Our moral 
influence was tremendous. We had two 
courses to follow. The first course lay 
in a statement of principle, in effect, 
that we ban the use of atomic en- 
ergy as an instrument of war, would 
not use it ourselves, and would hold 
accountable others who did. 

The second course lay 
along the path of implemen- 
tation. That course we chose. 
True, the power of imple- 
mentation must be back of 
every statement of principle 
to make it effective, but 
wasn't it putting the cart be- 
fore the horse to choose the 
second road first? Did this 
method tend to allay suspi- 





function until the use of 
atomic energy as an instrument of war 
is laid away in its grave and buried so 
deep that its resurrection becomes a 
practical impossibility. 

The experiment at Bikini is the logi- 
cal sequel to the major policy adopted 
at the end of the war when we awak- 
ened to the fact that we held a hot 
potato. How to handle it then became 
a problem. The first repercussion, a 
natural aftermath of the deadliest wat 
ever fought, was to hold this hot pota- 

to as an agent for our own security 
and for the security of those whose 
ideals ran along similar lines to our 
own. Later, as the war hysteria abated, 
it was realized that the use of atomic 
energy as an instrument of war was a 
two-edged weapon. It might aid in 
winning a war, but at its conclusion, 
the world in general would be a greater 
shambles than it was after the second 


world war, and both victors and van- 
quished would suffer from its results. 


In point of fact, we did have the 
opportunity to inaugurate a more lib- 
eral policy in the matter of the atomic 
bomb before it was dropped at Hiro- 
shima. A world warning could have 
been given to the effect that we had 
produced an atomic bomb and knew 
how to use it. However, from the mili- 
tary point of view, we had the excuse 
that it would help to shorten the war 
against Japan, as it did. We won a 
limited objective, but whether in win- 
ning it we lost an opportunity to take 
a broader and more liberal stand in 
world strategy will never be known. 
The opportunity is past. 

Again, after the war with Japan 
ended, we stood at the crossroads of a 
1 new era, that of the advent of atomic. 





cion, or did it not? Did it 
make the ultimate solution of the 
problem easier, or did it not? At least, 
when the subject was taken up by the 
United Nations, Russia chose in its 
plan to put first what we had a golden 
opportunity to do previously, namely: 
“Conclusion of an international agree- 
ment for the outlawing of atomic en- 
ergy as a method of mass destruction.” 
Hasn't Russia stolen some of our thun- 
der—a thunder which if sounded by us 
at the end of the war would have be- 
come a Clarion call around the world, 


but which, if accepted now after much 


discussion, will lose much of the effect 
it might have had? 


* Pursuant to the path our policy 
chose, there was nothing else the Navy 
could do other than to determine the 
best steps to take in defense of sea 
power against atomic energy, since its 
use had not been outlawed. If this 
threat is to exist, the Navy must find 
out what are the best characteristics to 
embody in its fighting craft—what 
types are best fitted to cope with the 
menace. It must determine in any way 
it can what formations of sea craft are 
best suited to meet the menace and 
still continue to operate efficiently. Un- 
der the existing circumstances, the ex- 
periment at Bikini was necessary, for 
the safe transit of ships must be as- 
sured,. else the world will suffer a 
greater calamity than we did from the 
threat facing us on the stoppage of 
our land transit. Yes, the experiment 
at Bikini was a necessity for us, but 
what will be its ultimate influence on 
those countries that do not look upon 
us as the great ideologists we think we 
are? This is for men of wisdom to de- 
termine. 
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His Majesty's Envoy 


While he was British Ambassador to 
Washington, the Earl of Halifax, an 
austere, deeply religious Yorkshireman, 
used to sum up his attitude toward the 
Russians with an epigram. As a supply 
officer handling army mules in the first 
world war, he would say, he learned 
that the only way to avoid the animals’ 
kicks was to stick close to them. 

In the view of his successor, the Scot- 
tish Lord Inverchapel, a shrewd, Rabe- 
lasian humanist, the Russians are not that 
dangerous. Close to them for four war- 
time years as Ambassador to Moscow, 
Inverchapel, when he presented his cre- 
dentials to President Truman on June, 5, 
was subjected to a friendly inquisition. 

Custom has held the presentation cere- 
mony in its antique mold even in this 


atomic age, A new ambassador's protocol 


experts prepare a statement in which he 


presents the greetings of his 
august sovereign and avows 
his own lofty aims, The fin- 
ished text goes to the State 
Department, which drafts a 
reply in kind. When they 
meet, ambassador and Presi- 
dent stumble self-consciously 
through the stilted phrases. 

Milord on the Russians: 
Inverchapel, who for diver- 
sion writes essays in eight- 
eenth-century style with a 
quill pen, decided to see 
whether his craftsmanship 
might produce a more sensi- 
ble document. Although well 
satisfied with the result, he 
was not displeased to find 
his effort wasted. Cheerily 
waving the composition aside, 
Mr. Truman sat his caller 
down for a cozy chat. “High- 
ly civilized,” was Inverchap- 
el’s later comment on the in- 
novation. 

What he said about Rus- 
sia remains a secret. But a 
Chicago and New York junket 
from which he returned last 
week convinced editors, pub- 
lishers, commentators, and 
writers that Inverchapel does 
not fear the Russians. His reported atti- 
tude: 

The Russians want to be liked by the 
West and to attain equally good living 
standards. Their leaders, still suspicious 
of a renewal of western quarantine, are 
bent on gaining economic self-sufficiency 
within a decade and probably will. But 
as new and important members of the 
world political club, these leaders also 
want to be liked. After trying to run 
_ things their own way a while, they will 
settle down and abide by the rules. 

While this jibes. with Secretary of 
State Byrnes’s estimate, the Palestine is- 


sue finds them seemingly at odds. When 
Foreign Secretary Erest Bevin an- 
nounced he could not supply the extra 
division needed to protect another 100,- 
000 Jewish refugees in Palestine, Sena- 
tors Wagner and Mead of New York asked 
Bevin to explain. Though the lengthy re- 
ply of defensive double talk bore Inver- 
chapel’s signature, it was written by aides. 
He was in Chicago at the time, addressing 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Friends indicate that while Inverchapel 
will defend British yielding to Arab pres- 
sure, he doesn't necessarily favor it. When 
he was a young Foreign Office official and 
plain Archibald Kerr Clark Kerr, he 
worked with Dr. Chaim Weizmann in 
setting up the Zionist movement and al- 
ways sympathized with its aims. 


Milord Is Correct: In 1924, as sec- 
ond to Lord Allenby, High Commissioner 


to Egypt, he toned down an ultimatum 





Associated Press 


Inverchapel: Gardener and quill-pen essayist 


demanding amends for the murder of a 
British official in the Sudan; he also 
criticized its delivery under Lancers’ es- 
cort as “vulgarity.” Reprimanded and 
recalled, he vindicated himself and with- 
in six months was off to Guatemala City 
as Minister to the Central American re- 
publics. 

Knighted in 1935, Sir Archibald five 
years later found his dissents paying 
dividends in Chinese good will when, as 
Ambassador to Chungking, he opposed 
the closing of the Burma Road to appease 
Japan. Lest the Japs attempt to kill him, 
the Foreign Office ordered him to remove 


the embassy from Chungking. The em- 
bassy went but the ambassador remained, 
going about in a bulletproof vest and 
carrying a gun. 

In Moscow in 1942, he and Stalin got 
off to a good start with the help of the 
German Luftwaffe. Its bombers came 


over at the beginning of his scheduled 
twenty-minute interview, which was ad- 
journed to an underground shelter and 
prolonged to two hours. The Briton didn’t 
let his admiration for Stalin blind him to 
the Russian system’s faults. At a Soviet 
newsreel representing the surrender 
aboard the Missouri as an exclusive Russo- 
Jap affair, the ambassador snored. 

Forty years’ diplomacy has seamed 
Inverchapel’s face and his eyes are heav- 
ily pouched. Gardening keeps his face 
ruddy, a daily dozen holds his waistline 
trim. Washington society editors have ex- 
pressed fear the ambassador, who is di- 
vorced and dislikes large parties, may cur- 


tail the embassy’s entertainment, “Non- 
"h « ‘ld h ‘ ” 
sense, hesays, ‘we ldothe correctthing 


Milord at Home: While he was in 
Chungking, his former wife, a blond, 


glamorous Chilean heiress, whom he mar- 
ried in 1929 while he was ambassador 
at Santiago, chose to live in New York. 
He understood that. But when she de- 
clined to join him in Moscow, he flew 
to Scotland, charged desertion, and won 
a divorce. 

At 64, Inverchapel retains his gallantry. 
Halifax, to whom the invitation to the 
Chicago meeting was addressed, referred 
it to Inverchapel, then wrestling with the 
Indonesian problem in Java, but due in 
Washington soon. “Accept it,” he replied. 
“A refusal to meet 4,000 charming Amer- 
ican ladies would be a bad beginning 
for me.” 

An embassy dinner for newsmen he 
had known in Washington brought out 
his whimsical side. He announced that 
embassy comfort facilities could be found 
through the first door on the right. Those 
going there found themselves looking 
into a rose garden, bathed in moonlight. 


eer 


Deflation Note 


The Treasury has disallowed a claim of 
the George Washington Boyhood Home 
Restoration Society, Inc., for one-twelfth 
of the $25,000 salary authorized for the 
first President. The claim rested on the 
lack of a Congressional quorum which 
delayed the swearing in of Washington 
until a month after the Constitutional 
date. In refusing to divvy up, the Treas- 
ury estimated that Washington, even 
without that sum, fared better than 
Harry Truman does now on his $75,000 
salary. 


atl 


Dissonance 


A Supreme Court attaché belatedly 
objected to the playing of “Pomp and 
Circumstance” at the swearing in of Chief 
Justice Vinson. He said the choice should 
have been “The Anvil Chorus.” 
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nila “His uncle willed him five pounds of sugar.” 
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COUNCIL: Unhappy Birthday 


If we do not want to die together in 
war, we must learn to live together in 
peace. 


In the charred aftermath of the second 
world war, this was the implacable truth, 
and President Truman said it that way 
in his welcome to the representatives of 
the countries who had won the war and 
come to San Francisco to set up an inter- 
national organization. Then, all through 
the spring of 1945, the delegates from 50 
nations labored with earnest dedication. 
When summer came to California, they 
had hammered out a Charter for the 
United Nations. As they prepared to 
sign it, President Truman told the dele- 
gates that the Charter was a “solid 
structure upon which we can build for 
a better world.” 

The UN began to build in a saturation 
of rich optimism and sweet compromise. 
But there were some, particularly the 
statesmen of the small nations, who 
thought the structure was more jerry- 
built than solid. Specifically, there was 
considerable concern about the Big Five’s 
powers to veto any decision taken by the 
Security Council that dealt with a matter 
of “substance.” The little nations opposed 


this strenuously, but Britain, the United 
States, and Russia insisted they must re- 
serve that right. When the great powers 
assired them that they would use the 
veto sparingly and with the utmost wis- 
dom, the small nations were unconvinced, 
but willing to wait and see. 

Divided by Veto: Last week, exactly 
one year after the Charter was signed, 
the veto had come home to roost on an 
angry Britain and an embarrassed United 
States. All the early fears of great-power 
abuse of the veto had been proved jus- 
tified. Three times last week during the 
Security Council’s discussion of Spain, 
Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia used the 
veto. No other nation had ever used it, 
but on two previous occasions Russia had 
overruled majority decisions of the Coun- 
cil. By last week, members of the Coun- 
cil itself acidly charged that Russia was 
using its veto on matters that were 
purely procedural. Dr. Herbert V. Evatt 
of Australia said that if Gromyko’s use of 
the veto was allowed to continue, “we 
will have no right to exist as a Council— 
I mean it affects the whole dignity and 
self-respect of the Council.” The hard, 
deadpan face and hammer-blunt words 
of Andrei Gromyko had become the sym- 
bol of Russian intransigeance, and Brit- 








International 


A Helping Hand: The drinking fountain proved too high for this little fellow but 
a friendly passer-by named Bernard Baruch gave the needed hoist. Baruch was taking 
a short adjournment from the UN atomic-energy debate to his favorite office—a park. 





ain and the United. States were fed up 
with it. They were more than ready to 
agree that the great-power right to veto 
should be modified. 

In its year of existence, first in London 
and later in New York, the UN had 
grappled with thorny problems which 
came with the uneasy peace. Six issues 
had come up again and again in the Se- 
curity Council and had virtually consoli- 
dated the United Nations into two blocs— 
one led by Britain and the United States 
and the other by Russia and its faithful 
adherent, Poland. The issues were Iran, 
Greece, Indonesia, Syria and Lebanon, 
Spain, and control of atomic weapons. 
The UN had not finally settled a single 
one of them. 


The Now or Never: On its first 
birthday the question was whether the 
United Nations had flopped outright, -or 
whether it stood a chance in the future. 
There were some who said it had been 
the most effective instrument in dissolv- 
ing the dream of one world into the 
nightmare of two. But there were many 
more who thought the UN had made it a 
more peaceful world than it would have 
been otherwise. 


In any event, the UN had done more 
than any state or other organization to 
bring diplomacy into the open. That, at 
least, could be said for it. 

The UN’s future depended, ultimately, 
on one thing. That was agreement among 
the Big Five. Speaking at a San Francisco 
anniversary meeting on June 26, Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie put it this way: 
“It is not correct to accuse the Security 
Council or the UN of weakness or inde- 
cision simply because strenuous action 
has not been taken against any power. 
It is correct, however, for people to ex- 
pect the big powers to seek agreement 
among themselves. That willingness to 
agree among themselves is the foundation 
upon which the Charter was built.” 

Those officers of the United States De- 
partment of State who had laid the 
groundwork for the American part in 
UN action felt that, in spite of all its 
hazards and difficulties, the organization 
had done more to thresh out postwar 
problems than any available substitute 
could have done. 

Britain felt that the UN had been a 
support to its commonwealth and empire 
against present and potential Russian en- 
croachments—in the whole first year, Rus- 
sia had been constantly in a minority and 
had not won majority support for its 
position on any major issue. Precisely 
there lay a danger for UN’s future 
healthy development. Russia, from the 
statements of its leaders and the edito- 
rials in its press, was obviously beginning 
to think of the United Nations as an in- 
strument exclusively -protecting Anglo- 
American interests and policies in the 
world. If the UN was to be an effective 
instrument for keeping peace on earth, it 
would have to become the bridge for 
communication between Russia and the 
western «7 ~'!d—soon. 
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GuIsTENING NEW stainless steel trains, designed and built by 
Budd, are taking form now—in all their new beauty and luxury— 


replete with modern, post-war ideas for your safety and pleasure. 


New “One class” trains offering comforts and conveniences, at 
economy fares, that no price could have bought before the war. 
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and enjoyment, whether traveling alone, with your family, or in a 


business group. 


Diners, lounges, observation cars which bring to your travel all 


the niceties of gracious living. 


These new trains are building now. Watch for them as they take 


an honored place with the famous stainless fleets on the nation’s 


@ The Budgette—your low priced, completely equipped, private room 
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CONFERENCE: The Continuing Battle for Peace 


The power in “power politics” became 
visible and tangible. Into the blue harbor 
of Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic, 
steamed the 10,000-ton light cruiser 
Fargo, largest unit of the United States 
Mediterranean Fleet, to join two Ameri- 
can destroyers and four British warships 
already there. The Fargo, commissioned 
late last year, had been too late to help 
fight the war. But it was just in time 
last week to help fight the peace. 

Men of the Fargo went ashore to help 
Allied soldiers combat Trieste rioting, 
which broke out even as four statesmen 
in Paris tried to settle the city’s destiny. 
Two American officers and an enlisted 
man were wounded in one incident when 
a grenade was tossed into their jeep from 
a group of Yugoslavs. The Fargo’s main 
batteries of 6-inch guns tacitly empha- 
sized the determination of Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin not to deliver the 


Trieste under Yugoslav sovereignty. But 
he knew very well that Byrnes and 
Bevin would never initial such a proposal. 
So, having made his gesture and having 
had it smacked down, Molotoff went on 
to outline an alternative. He suggested 
dual sovereignty over Trieste, with one 
governor appointed by Italy and the oth- 
er by Yugoslavia, both to serve under a 
constitution drawn up by the Big Four. 

Tito’s observer at Paris, Vice Premier 
Edvard Kardelj, rejected the Soviet com- 
promise as sharply as did Byrnes, who 
foresaw nothing but conflict in a joint ad- 
ministration by two antagonistic states. 

Stab Repaid: Thus the week which 
Byrnes had chosen for the showdown 
produced instead another impasse on this 
critical issue. But it also produced be- 
lated agreements on several other points 
which had been raised, and then de- 
ferred, many times before. On Monday 
the ministers had closed the Austro- 
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Greece wins the Dodecanese and France gets Tenda and Briga, but nobody has Trieste 


city’s overwhelming Italian majority to 
the safekeeping of Marshal Tito, the play- 
mate of Russia. The guns might, if neces- 
sary, forestall a Yugoslav coup against 
the city, which the western world feared 
in case Tito’s Soviet sponsors failed him 
at the green-topped bargaining table in 
Luxembourg Palace. 

Their failure seemed imminent. Even 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, 
an old and able hand at international 
conferences, at last recognized that. At a 
secret session on the night of June 26, he 
made one more attempt to gain the Yugo- 
slavs’ full demand for an “autonomous” 


Italian border question by denying Aus- 
tria the return of the South Tyrol, an 
Italian spoil after the first world war. And 
on Thursday Molotoff amazed the meet- 
ing, bogged down in a fruitless discussion 
of minor economic matters, by announcing 
Russia’s acceptance of French claims on 
the Italian border: The Alpine regions of 
Briga and Tenda will go to France, reserv- 
ing Italian rights only in the hydroelectric 
plants. “The stab in the back has been 
repaid,” a Rome newspaper headlined. 


The ministers were preparing to recess — 


when Byrnes suggested they might wind 
up a good day by agreeing to cede back 





to Greece the Dodecanese Islands, taken 
by Italy from Turkey in 1912 and by 
Turkey from Greece in 1830. Previously 
Molotoff had stalled this decision. But 
this time, already gathering up his papers 
to leave the conference room, he smiled 
and uttered a brief, cordial: “Yes.” 

Byrnes sat stock still for a moment. 
“It took me several minutes to catch my 
breath and recover from that shock,” he 
said later. 

But despite this brief surge of opti- 
mism, the conference soon bogged down 
again. Byrnes had set June 28 as the 
deadline for a review of progress and a 
discussion of the calling of the full 21- 
nation peace conference. Behind his ulti- 
matum lay his annoyance with Molotoff's 
obstructionism and his determination to 
call the conference in time for it to enact 
peace treaties before the meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
September. When Friday’s session wore 
on without achievement, Bymes reluc- 
tantly agreed to postpone the deadline 
to June 29, but no longer. 

But the four-hour session on Saturday 
ended wearily and familiarly with failure 
to agree on the conference call, although 
Molotoft hinted he might agree in two or 
three days. And French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault, playing the role of medi- 
ator, proposed another compromise on 
Trieste, which nobody liked but all 
agreed to study. After a Sunday off, the 
ministers would resume their tiresome 
battle of peace. 


RUSSIA: Smearing Uncle Sam 


Last week, through the agency of its 
state-controlled press and radio, the So- 
viet Union was in the midst of a violent 
propaganda campaign against the United 
States. From China to Georgia and from 
Iran to Hunter College, the Russians pro- 
fessed to see only sinister intent and pur- 
pose behind anything the United States 
did or what they claimed the United 
States was doing. The words “reaction- 
ary” and “Fascist,” the hallmarks of all 
good Communist propaganda, spewed 
forth with increasing frequency. Among 
the subjects of alleged American policy 
and practice which lent themselves to at- 
tack were the atom, Trieste, Iran, China, 
Italy, the Danube, the American Army, 
and the Ku Klux Klan. : 

For more than two months the Soviet 
campaign has been building up in inten- 
sity. Besides reprinting carefully selected 
criticisms by such American critics as 
Sen. Claude Pepper and The New Re- 
public, the Soviet press and radio have 
consistently raked the United States over 
the coals on their own. Some of the items: 
@ May 28—A Tass dispatch from Pyeng- 
yang reported that United States counter- 
intelligence officers, acting under Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodge’s orders, searched the 
premises of the Korean Communist party 
in Seoul. 

@ May 30—A lengthy article in The Red 
Fleet described United States imperialist 
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Associated Press Photos 
Royal Rug-Cutter: With a tartan sash over her satin gown, Princess Elizabeth 
dances a Scottish reel at the Royal Caledonian ball in London. Other guests gave 
her plenty of room on the Grosvenor House floor. She arrived early with 
her own party, stayed late, and never missed a dance. Recently—to the delight 
of proprietois—she has made several “unexpected appearances” at night clubs. 








demands for bases in Canada, Iceland, 
and Greenland “independently of wheth- 
er the Icelanders or the Danes consent.” 
@ May 31—A half-page Izvestia article 
dealt with “obstacles in the path of 
democratizing Japan.” It charged Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur with violat- 
ing the rights of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. 

@ June 4—Pravda ascribed the difficul- 
ties of the Paris conference to the Anglo- 
American “bloc” trying to impose its will 
on the Soviet Union. 

@ June 18—M. Marinin in Pravda 
charged that certain elements in the 
United States and Britain want to turn 
the Danube navigation problem into a 
pawn of international relations. These 
elements use “deliberate, tendentious 
misrepresentation based on stupid asser- 
tion that the Soviet Union is delaying 
the settlement.” 

@ June 21—A Tass dispatch from Paris 
reported that the Soviet delegation was 
impressed with the “alarm. aroused in 
Italian circles by the existence of United 
States airdromes in Italy” and by a Brit- 
ish plan of “turning Italy into a first-class 
base for British armed forces.” 

@ June 24—The Red Star in an article on 
United States intervention in China 
charged that American aid to the Kuo- 
mintang is responsible for the Chinese 
civil war. 





Significance 

Since Byrnes’s switch to a firm policy 
toward Russia the conviction has been 
growing in the Kremlin that “easy” con- 
cessions from the United States will no 
longer be obtainable. The American stand 
during the Iranian discussions in the UN 


Security Council and Byrnes’s firmness 
in Paris came as a genuine shock to 
Soviet leaders. They have now reconciled 
themselves to the idea that diplomatic 
defeats at the hands of the United States 
are inevitable. The anti-American propa- 
ganda campaign is intended to convince 
the Soviet people that these defeats are 
due to the imperialist and expansionist 
designs of the United States. 

Paradoxically, the campaign is con- 
ducted at a time when Russo-American 
negotiations for a loan to the Soviet 
Union have again reached the active 
stage. Observers in Moscow incline to the 
belief that the Russians have swallowed 
their own propaganda, supported to some 
extent by American statements, and be- 
lieve that expanded American industrial 
production cannot survive the postwar 
period without the vast Russian market. 
They believe that the United States must 
grant the Russian loan in its own interest. 
It is not unlikely the anti-American cam- 
paign may be abandoned when the fal- 
lacy of this theory becomes obvious to 
the Soviet leadership. 


The Knout 


The Russians were reminded last week 
that the all-seeing eye and iron fist of the 
Soviet security police, the NKVD, still 
maintain national discipline. That ap- 
peared to be the immediate significance 
of the Moscow announcements, featured 
simultaneously in all Russian newspapers, 
of crackdowns on wartime traitors and 
postwar industrial wreckers. 

One declaration confirmed a change 
first noted on Soviet maps published last 
fall. Two Soviet republics, the Crimean, 


jutting out into the Black Sea, and Che- 
chen Ingush, in the heart of the Cau- 
casian oil fields, had lost their autono- 
mous status and been absorbed into other 
republics. The statement charged: “Many 
Chechens and Crimean Tatars, instigated 
by German agents, joined volunteer de- 
tachments set up by the Germans and 
jointly with German troops waged armed 
struggle against Red Army units .. . 
The bulk of the Checheno-Ingush and 
Crimean populations did not offer oppo- 
sition to these traitors.” 

Soviet retribution was sure and final, 
ending at last the Moslem tribesmen’s 
history of battle against Russian rule, 
whether Czarist or Communist. The of- 
fending populations were transported en 
masse to “other districts of the Soviet 
Union,” presumably the vast steppes of 
Kazakhstan, east of the. Caspian Sea, 
where they received land and “state as- 
sistance in economic settlement.” The up- 
rooting and enforced migration of per- 
haps 400,000 people, without the world’s 
ever hearing of it until Moscow chose to 
make a statement, graphically illustrated 
the opaqueness of the “iron curtain.” 

On the same day, Moscow offered a 
glimpse into the workings of Sovet in- 
dustrial management. In industries scat- 
tered from Leningrad to Tomsk, Siberia, 
and embracing Diesel and automotive 
plants, metallurgical works, mines and 
building trusts, managers had committed 
sins that seemed to reveal a lingering 
taint of capitalist personal ambition. They 
had falsified production figures to win 
unearned bonuses; they had spent state 
funds for personal needs; they had em- 
bezzled and mismanaged goods. ~ ' 

The inevitable purge cost the man- 
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PIONEERING NEW TRAILS IN RAILROADING 


It’s a far ery from early Galena and Chicago Rail- 
road days, when the president of the line spy- 
glassed the tracks for the train’s approach—to the 
great Chicago and North Western Railway system 
of today. 


Like other progressive roads, the North Western 
pioneered many things. It was the first line built 
on the present Overland Route, first with perma- 
nent railway post-office service, first with Pullman 
sleepers going west. 

Quick to see the advantages in new motive power, 
this line turned to General Motors Diesel locomo- 
tives a full decade ago. They power its famous 
“400” fleet and the jointly owned Streamliners to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Here, as for 85 major rail lines and heavy in- 
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dustries, GM Diesels have opened new frontiers 
in de luxe passenger travel, and set amazing new 
records in the faster, more efficient hauling of 
freight. 


When whole lines are 100° GM Diesel, then you'll 
really see how much their smooth operation, sus- 
tained high speed, consistent on-time schedules 
and low-operating-and-maintenance costs* mean 
to railroading and to the nation. 


When that day comes, commerce, passengers and 
the railroads themselves will indeed be far into the 
great new era of modern transportation. 


*GM Diesels often operate a million miles in 
high-speed passenger service before being withdrawn 
for major overhaul. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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> One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities 


ann HOW MANY BLADES CAN A BLADE cuT? 


we te 


MOST LAWN-MOWER BLADES take quite a opment that has made possible the effi: AERO* brand compounds are used 
beating from pebbles, root stubs, clumps cient and economical production of thou- throughout the industries engaged in 
of sod and other obstacles. Thus, the steel sands of items made of steel for tools, making things of steel. This is another 
in mower blades must be hard to stay _ bearings, gears, and other vital parts for branch of Cyanamid chemistry which is 
sharp yet “soft” or resilient to withstand transportation equipment, instruments, contributing to our industrial progress. 
repeated impact without breaking. business machines, appliances, and 
a great variety of other products. 
Recent and important develop- 
ments in the case hardening field 
are the Cyanamid AEROCARB* 
DeepcaseCarburizing Compounds, 


Ae SSS OE et 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Combining hardness and softness in 
one piece of steel might seem to be an 
impossibility. It is done quite readily, 
E however, by special processes known as 
case hardening. By this method, steel : a 
which permit carburizing todepths 
products can be given a hard, wear-re- 
well beyond the range of former 


sistant surface of controlled thickness— ti Awmorican 
over a soft, ductile shock and impact re- PFACtce 


sistant core. As a result, low carbon or Cyanamid has pioneered tor Cyanamid Company 


soft, easy-to-machine steels can be used many years in the development of 
for applications that call for high resis- better chemical compounds for 
tance to impact as well as friction and metallurgical use. Today Cyana- 
wear. Case hardening is, in fact, a devel- mid’s AEROCASE*, AEROCARB* and 
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agers their jobs and heavy fines. The 
worst offenders faced criminal trial. This 
object lesson to Russian industrialists had 
another interesting implication for foreign 
observers. Perhaps a depletion of already 
scarce management personnel meant that 
Russia was not thinking in terms of an 
early war. 


ITALY: Reluctant President 


Twenty-seven years ago, a Big Four 
met to hammer out a peace for a Europe 
wallowing in postwar poverty and touchy 
nationalism. Last week an echo from the 
Wilson-Lloyd George-Clemenceau-Orlan- 
do quadrumvirate boomed out of the past 
to voice new versions of Europe’s an- 
cient woes. 

Victor Emmanuel Orlando, the sole 
survivor of the first Big Four, railed 
against the “horrible peace” being con- 
cocted by the new quadrumvirate. “The 
desperate sadness of this hour,” he said, 
“is the tragedy of our people in Trieste, 
Gorizia, Fiume, Pola, Zara, and indeed in 
the whole of Venezia Giulia... As it now 
appears, this treaty mutilating and sep- 
arating us from the people of our own 
race and blood deprives us of our inde- 
pendence and puts us at the discretion 
of anyone who wants to attack us.” 

The venerable elder statesman drew 
excited applause and cheers. The new na- 
tional assembly—the first freely elected 
one since 1921—resounded with shouts 
of “Viva Trieste!” And “Viva Venezia 
Giulia!” And it appeared for a while that 
Orlando’s burst of nationalism might win 
for him the Assembly’s vote as the first 
President of the Republic of Italy. 

But when the backstage deals and the 
voting were finished, Orlando had only 
12 votes out of the 504 cast. He had made 
at least one error. Named for a king, he 
had supported the monarchy in last 
month’s plebiscite. Another candidate, 
former Premier [vanoe Bonomi, who de- 
clared for a republic, also lost out. Other 
eondidates—including the only woman, 
Ottavia Penna, put up by the right-wing 
Common Man party—were betrayed by 
their previous opinions or party back- 
ing. What the Assembly really wanted 
was a man not on record on any con- 
troversial issue and not known to op- 
pose anything except Fascism. They 
found him in Enrico De Nicola. The 
joint backing of the three largest parties, 
Christian Democrats, Socialists, and Com- 
munists, put De Nicola into the presi- 
dency by 396 votes. 


Least of the Evils: Almost unknown 
outside Italy, De Nicola at 68 thus re- 
sumed the restrained public career which 
he had abandoned in 1924 as a protest 
against Fascism. The tall, dignified law- 
yer had been a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies continuously from 1909 to 
1923 and was the last pre-Fascist Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. But, never aspir- 
ing to power or to higher office than the 
Under Secretaryships of Colonies and the 


Treasury, which he held in 1913 and 
1919, he four times refused to become 
premier. 

Such reluctance to wield political pow- 
er became almost an obsession after Mus- 
solini’s advent. After the war he was 
called on to persuade Victor Emman- 
uel III to abdicate in favor of Humbert. 
But he expressed no opinion on the mon- 
archy as such. Nor did he run in the 
Assembly election which accompanied 
the plebiscite. He was not even in Rome 
last week when the party caucuses fas- 
tened on him as a likely president for the 
interim period, pending adoption of a 
constitution and election of a permanent 
government. He climaxed a career of po- 
litical reluctance by specifying that he 
would accept only on condition that the 
parties previously failed to agree on Or- 
lando or any other candidate. 





Acme 


Orlando: A voice from the past 


POLAND: Funerals and Politics 


Marshal Maciej Rataj died six years 
ago in the Palmiry Forest outside War- 
saw, fighting the Nazis. The former 
speaker of the Polish House of Repre- 
sentatives and chief of the Polish Peasant 
party was thrown in a mass grave with 
2,000 other patriots. Two months ago his 
body was disinterred and identified. Poles 
who supported his conservative party 
planned a great memorial ceremony in 
his honor. 

On June 23, 30,000 of them met in the 
forest. Vice Premier Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk, present head of the party, had 
cautioned them not to use the ceremony 
as an occasion for a political demonstra- 
tion. But the peasants, subjected to har- 
assment and worse ever since the Com- 
munists gained power in Poland, knew 
that the funeral was about the only time 
they could meet without Communist in- 
terference. 

Before a tall black cross a priest said a 


mass. But as he started to speak a eulogy, 
a plane suddenly zoomed over the crowd 
and scattered leaflets praising the gov- 
ernment-sponsored opposition Peasant 
party and urging the people to vote for a 
one-house Parliament on June 30, which 
Mikolajezyk opposes. Shouts of rage rang 
out at the unseemly event. Even when 
Boleslaw Bierut, an old-time Communist 
now President of Poland, arose to deliver 
his address, the plarie came back and 
more leaflets fluttered down. Such was 
the clamor which arose that few of the 
throng heard his laudatory remarks. He 
called Rataj a true democrat and placed 
upon his coffin the Order of Grunwald, 
the highest Polish decoration. 

The crowd’s mood changed quickly 
when Mikolajezyk appeared. After a 
brief outbreak of applause had quieted 
down, he told the peasants that Rataj 
had foreseen the danger of Hitler as early 
as 1928 and had striven for good rela- 
tions with Russia. He also recalled that 
the marshal had foucht against Russian 
interference in Polish internal affairs. 
Then the coffin went into the ground and 
the people went home. They knew they 
didn’t have a dead man’s chance in the 
stacked referendum on abolition of the 
Polish Senate on June 30. 

Two days before the election, Mikola- 
jezyk disclosed that the government 
security police had arrested 1,213 of his 
followers and that the Polish Peasant 
party had been denied the right of as- 
sembly in most of the country’s sixteen 
electoral districts. He also charged that 
opposition parties had issued false propa- 
ganda over his name to the effect that he 
favored abolishing the Senate. 


Significance 





The purpose of the referendum is to 
strengthen the government by some 
show of popular approval. Though the 
vast majority of the population is un- 
doubtedly behind Mikolajezyk, the gov- 
ernment may well interpret a yes answer 
to its own referendum as a rejection of 
the Peasant party and its leadership. The 
arrest of the Peasant party leaders and 
the closing of their district headquarters 
even before the referendum points to 
an imminent showdown between Mikola- 
jezyk and his Russian-sponsored col- 
leagues in the Cabinet. 

Although in the 1920s the Peasant 
party favored the abolition of the Sen- 
ate, it has been forced to adont its pres- 
ent negative attitude as the only method 
of registering opposition to the Commun- 
ist-dominated government. It has been 
firmly committed to the other two ques- 


tions which the Polish voters are ex-. 


pected to approve—land reform and 
Poland’s present western borders. 

The liquidation of Mikolajezyk’s party, 
if it comes, will mark the end of the 
Polish compromise so painstakingly built 
by the Big Three at Yalta and later at 
Potsdam. The United States and British 
ambassadors in Warsaw have already 
warned their respective governments that 
any show of indifference to the fate of 
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Polish opposition parties will result in an 
irreparable loss of Western prestige in 
that country. 
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BRITAIN: Corn Law, 1946 


Never, not even during the darkest 
days of U-boat warfare, was bread ra- 
tioned in Britain. Whatever cuts the Brit- 
ish took in their diet, they could always 
fill up on bread. But last week the nation 
announced that bread rationing would 
start on July 21. 

Britain's new Food Minister, John 
Strachey { Newsweek, June 10), had the 
unenviable task of explaining why to a 
hostile House of Commons and a dis- 
gruntled people. Because wheat stocks 
and scheduled imports are “dangerously 
low,” Strachey said that tight govern- 
ment control was necessary in case ship- 
ments failed to arrive on time. Therefore, 
beginning July 21, consumption will be 
reduced by 5 to 10 per cent. With little 
relish, Britons remembered that last 
month Strachey’s predecessor, Sir Ben 
Smith, released 200,000 tons of wheat, 
previously earmarked “Britain,” to world 
famine relief. 

The ration itself will give the normal 
adult 9 ounces daily, manual workers 15 
ounces, women laborers and expectant 
mothers 11 ounces, and children 5 to 12 
ounces, depending on age. 

The unhappy British still grumbled 
with wit. Ironically, they recalled that 
just a century ago last week, the Corn 
Laws* were repealed. 


PnP 


PALESTINE: Song of Israel 


In blood and fire Judah fell; in blood 
and fire it will rise. 

The militant words of this ancient 
Hebrew chant filled the British military 
courtroom in-the former Italian consulate 
at Jerusalem on June 24 as 30 youthful 
Jewish men and one girl went on trial. 
The 31 singing defendants, all members 
of the outlawed extremist Irgun party, 
were charged with possessing arms and 
firing at British soldiers. Outside the 
building several hundred Tommies with 
fixed bayonets stood on rooftops and be- 
hind barbed-wire barricades to prevent 
sympathizers from attempting to rush in 
and free the prisoners. Other soldiers con- 


ducted a house-by-house search for three 


British officers kidnapped the week be- 
fore (NewsWEEK, July 1) but could find 


no trace of them. The illegal Irgun radio 
broadcast repeated warnings that should 


any of the Jewish prisoners be sentenced 
to death, the kidnapped officers would be 


killed in reprisal. The British tried un- 
successfully to jam the station and force 


it off the air. 
The group's red-bearded leader, 28- 


year-old Haim Luster, wearing a khaki. 


uniform with the blue and white Irgun 





*The Corn Laws placed a dutv on imported cereals 
and made the cast ¢f ?- esd inordinately high. 


emblem on his sleeve; spoke for them all 
when he refused to recognize the court's 
jurisdiction. He said they should be 
treated not as criminals but as prisoners 
of war who had fought the British in an 
effort to win a Jewish State in Palestine. 
But another defendant, 19-year-old Man- 
aheim Binder, almost caused a riot among 
spectators, most of whom were prisoners’ 
relatives, when he shyly yet fervently 
stated his position: “This time the Jew- 
ish nation is determined to fight with 
everything it has. To you [the British] 
Palestine is no more than a military base. 
To us it is the only prospect of a decent 
home. This is to us what Stalingrad was 
to the Russians . . . what invasion would 
have been to the English ... We do not 
care if we die . . . Others will fight on!” 


After three days during which the 


national anthem. Outside hundreds of 
spectators joined in the chorus when the 
prisoners were hustled intc armored 
cars. As they rode away they could hear 
their friends: 


Lost is not our hope of yore 
Our ancient hope and blest; 
To return to our land once more 

Where our sires rest. 


Par 


INDIA: On to Independence 


Three men boarded a plane Satur- 
day at Willingdon Airfield, outside New 
Delhi, and left the sweltering Central 
India plains. After three months of skill- 
fully refereeing the acrimonious give- 
and-take between India’s major political 

factions, the British Cabinet 














mission could look back on a 
job well done. The members— 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sec- 
retary for India, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade, and A. V. Alexan- 
der, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty—went to report to the 
Cabinet and Parliament on 
their assignment of giving 
India back to the Indians. 

The Moslem League’s atti- 
tude was the big question 
mark at the outset of negotia- 
tions. The mission convinced 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
League's president, that its 
formula, limiting the central 
government to foreign affairs, 
defense; communications, and 
taxes, would leave local gov- 
ernments adequate autonomy. 
The League accepted the plan 
on June 6. 

Gandhi's Misgivings: 
The All-India Congress wa- 
vered. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 





THE POOR MAN’S TABLE 


“J. B. Sprat gave up his fat, 
His wife gave up her lean; 





They kept their conscience clean.” 


And so, betwixt them both, you see, 


the party’s guide and mas- 
ter, was filled with “vague 
misgivings. He did not, how- 
ever, reveal their nature. 
Members of the Congress 








Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 


dignity of the trial was blasted time and 
again by prisoners interrupting testimony 
and haranguing the court with political 
speeches, the three military judges found 
the Jews guilty. On June 27 the president 
of the court, in a two-minute session, 
sentenced 30 of the defendants to fifteen 
years and one man, who had actually 
fired on British troops, to life imprison- 
ment. 

Within seconds after the Jewish inter- 
preters finished translating the punish- 
ment decree, the group leader snapped 
out a “company *tenshun.” All 31 prison- 
ers jumped to their feet. Weeping rela- 


tives tried vainly to break through the 
heavy police guard to kiss them farewell 


as they marched from the room, shackled 
hand and foot, singing “Hatikvah,” their 


Working Committee, leaning 
as always on his advice, pon- 
dered for days. Finally, early one morn- 
ing last week, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the Congress president, telephoned Field 
Marshal Viscount Wavell, the Viceroy 
of India, that the Congress, too, had 
accepted, 

Thus the Cabinet mission had achieved 
what British skeptics had long said was 
impossible. It had brought the rival par- 
ties together on a long-range plan for 
Indian government. Still unsettled was 
the nature of the transition regime. 

The Congress refused to agree to a 
British-proposed interim government of 
a fourteen-man cabinet, named by 


Wavell, including five representatives 


from each of the two major parties and 


four others from minority groups. Gandhi 
insisted that the Congress be permitted 
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to select an All-India Moslem as one of 
its men. The League balked. 

Wavell decided to form a “caretaker” 
regime of: Indian Government officials 
and department secretaries pending the 
election of delegates to a Constitvent As- 
sembly, scheduled to meet next month 
to frame a constitution for an independ- 
ent nation. 


~—— 


JAPAN: Please to Please 


For the handful of Americans ruling 
millions of Japanese, a hard job has been 
made harder by the baffling psychology 
of the late enemy. One of the strangest 
aspects of the Japanese mind is illustrated 
by the way they have accepted defeat 
and by their present attitude toward their 
conquerors—an attitude that can be better 
explained by example than by analysis. 
The following story by Compton Paken- 
ham, chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, 
carries its own explanation of this phase 
of Japanese behavior. 


The other night I went gimbura-ing 
—i. e., wandering down the Ginza, To- 
kyo’s main shopping street. Over one 
rebuilt shack hung a sign with the name 
of a firm I knew well in pre-1914 days. 
I went in and asked if this was the same 
old establishment. There was a great 
commotion and I was ushered into the 
rear, into a Class A customer’s cubbyhole, 
served tea, and asked to wait. Finally the 
present head of the firm was produced. 
He pretended to know my name and 
offered me a little o-miyage (ceremonial 
gift), for which I returned ten cigarettes. 

Who Can Tell? The following day, 
returning to the Press Club I found a 
little man waiting for me. He handed me 
his card and declared himself the pros- 
pective adopted son of my Ginza mer- 
chant. He presented me with a small 
shaving brush of the most fantastic de- 
sign and proceeded to invite me to 
dinner. His wife would be so disappointed 
if I refused. So we drove out to Chiba— 
across Tokyo Bay—in the cool of the 
evening. En route he told me his story: 
bombed out of Tokyo, two sisters and 
mother killed. Seven years in the army 
—North China, home, and Indo-China. 
“I did not like—but—when the authorities 
.. . You understand?” 

On the way we overtook three re- 


patriated soldiers plodding home. “Ah! 


My comrades! Them I must greet.” They 
had landed eight days ago at Nagoya, 
from Manchuria, and had hitch-hiked this 
far. I offered them a lift but persuasion 
had no effect. Finally I gave it up, but 
then they insisted on my waiting and 
one produced a “1937 Emergency” medal 
and pressed it on me. They snapped 
salutes and we went on. I asked my 
friend why they wouldn’t ride. 
“Perhaps Japanese soldiers do not like 
to think about defeat—would you?” “What 


are they going to do?” “Perhaps starve, 
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A Case History From the Caucasian Mountains 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


When the Germans invaded Rus- 


sia, it was inevitable that some of the 


‘national or racial minorities within the 


Soviet Union would collaborate with 
the invader as soon as they got the 
chance, Perhaps the surprise in retro- 
spect is that so few did cause serious 
trouble. The Tatars of the Crimea and 
the Chechen-Ingushi of the 


his forefinger across his throat all too 
expressively. 


The romantic legend was that 
Khevzurs descended from a band of 


Crusaders, but the later theory was 
that the original settlers had been 
escaped criminals, political and other- 
wise, Thus their chain armor, metal 
shields, and wrist guards 





Caucasian Mountains, whose 
degradation and punishment 
was announced last week, 
were only the fourth and 
fifth national entities to lose 
their political autonomy as 
the penalty for collabora- 
tion, and the second and 
third group to be exiled for 
such treason. 

In the years before: the 
war, I spent time among 
several of these autonomous groups, 
from the bearded Karelo-Finns of the 
Karelian forests to the Germans of the 
Ukraine, but the one which afforded 
the most graphic sense of sociological 
experiment was a mountain tribe called 
the Khevzurs, on the border of the 
Ingushi country. These tribesmen, who 
still wore chain armor; and their In- 
gushi neighbors were truly caught in a 
collision of the old and the new. 





This trip was made with another 
American ten years ago this summer. 
At an inn halfway over the Georgian 
Military Highway, the host told us 
that all guides and horses were busy 
with the harvest. From the porch of 
the inn we counted 37 horses grazing 
in the fields, and prepared for sur- 
prises. Sure enough, after a day’s wait 
a captain in the NKVD, the security 
police, arrived and said he would 
escort us, 

After riding over an 8,000-foot pass, 
we reached the main village of the 
Khevzurs by starlight. Men, mostly 
young, surrounded us, speaking Rus- 
sian, When we expressed surprise, one 
of them laughed and said: “Me, I’m a 
Khevzur from the Ukraine.” Another 


chimed in, “I'm a Siberian Khevzur” 


and they all guffawed. They were 
political prisoners, building a road. 


We rode those mountains and val- 
leys for four days, and got only angry 


scowls and sullen answers. The NKVD 


escort was the reason. Once a wild 
village holy man, drinking homemade 
vodka out of a cowhorn, cursed him 
to his face for five minutes. Another 
time a village official halted us on a 


mountain trail and said; “You'd better 
get your friend out of here,” drawing 





and long knives were not 
relics of the Crusades, but 
had been brought to the 
coast by Genoese traders in 
the Middle Ages, and traded 
from hand to hand until 
they reached these ultimate 
peaks. 

We met two natives who 
had been educated in the 
outside world. They were 
brothers, one the school- 
teacher and the other the doctor. The 
teacher said they had been drafted 
into the Czarist army, had deserted 
when they heard cannon—an insane 
way for men to fight, this mountaineer 
thought—and had been caught up by 
the revolution. At the time of our visit 
the teacher had been unable to get 
pencils and gave lessons by scratching 
in the sand with a stick. Of the six 
patients in the doctor’s hospital, four 
had knife wounds from feuds. He had 
delivered four children in two years. 
Other mothers preferred the traditional 
method of lying up in an outhouse 
while their menfolks shouted and beat 
on pans to frighten away evil spirits. 

The collision, of course, was over 
collectivization of the land. The Khev- 
zurs had a strict patriarchal system 
of land inheritance and in their rugged 
country the average field was about 
the size of a living-room rug. They 
wanted no agrarian communism. Their 
religion, too—a blend of Orthodox 
Church and remnants of Zoroastrism— 
had been interfered with. And they 
also resented to the point of active 


sabotage the building of the road. 





Khevzuria was a primitive ex- 


ample of a process which is woven 
deep into the whole texture of Soviet 
Russia. Any sociological experiment 


has one quality in common with the 
purple cow of the nursery rhyme— 
youd rather see than be one. The 


experimentee is guaranteed an un- 
pleasant time. But the equally signifi- 
cant fact is that such social flux condi- 


tions the attitude of the government 
which directs and controls its course as 


well as that of the human beings who 


are on the receiving end. 
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Geneva, 1933: To Matsuoka (right) a divine destiny began in Manchuria 


perhaps make many children—who can 
tell?” 

We finally got to his house—a tiny two- 
room affair up a back street, which the 
landlord—so he said—was trying to sell 
him for 35,000 yen ($2,330 U.S.). 

Greatest Happiness: Patently he 
had not mentioned my coming. While his 
wife went next door to borrow candles I 
chided him about it and he whooped 
with joy. “Don’t worry—she works good.” 
I squatted before a little table while they 
served me from either side: raw abalone 
with shoyu (soy sauce), red sashimi (raw 
fish), boiled red crabs, third-rate rice 
with something yellow mixed in, and ex- 
cellent saké (piping hot), with which 
they alternately filled my tiny cup and 
only very occasionally allowed me to fill 
theirs. They both kept whispering: “For 


‘ your visit I have greatest happiness.” 


After dinner we discussed everything 
but the late disagreeableness. Then, after 
I had announced my departure three 
times, both of them wert into a huddle 
in the tiny entrance hall. The husband 
returned, dug into a pile of clothes in the 
corner, produced a bundle carefully 
wrapped in a silk furoshiki (cover) with 
tissue paper over, opened it, displayed a 
truly beautiful kimono, and said: “The 
wife’s best kimono. She had from her 
mother. Now from me, it is yours.” 


I fought against this, so the matter 
passed off. I got on my shoes and went 
out to the jeep. But the woman was wait- 
ing in the dark, and pushed the package 
into my hand: “Please, please to please 
my husband.” I pleased him in despera- 
tion and vanished. 


Next morning I made up a package 
of ration cans, candy, and cigarettes. 
En route to Radio Tokyo I dropped off 
at the Ginza store. I gave the package 
to the prospective son and then took the 
owner into the back room. I told him 
about the kimono and said I wanted 
badly to give it back to the woman. 

Then came the typically Japanese pay- 
off: “If they didn’t want you to have it, 
they would not have given.” “That’s just 
a platitude,” I said. “I'd rather she kept 
it.” The owner replied: “Think. Perhaps 
to you it appears a good kimono, but if 
it had any value they would have sold it— 
naruhodo desho (that’s natural, isn’t it?) .” 


Trial and Error 


As the Japanese war-criminal trials 
went into their fifth week the testimony 
was ‘still exhaustive and still inconclu- 
sive. But it was more bizarre than ever: 
@ June 25—Kijuro Shidehara, the post- 
surrender Premier and a_ prosecution 
witness, confounded the prosecution by 
testifying that three of the original 28 
defendants* had backed him in 1931 
when, as Foreign Minister, he had 
opposed the Army’s designs of conquest 
in Manchuria. 

@ June 26—Konosuke Shimizu, who had 
been a member of various patriotic 
societies, disclosed that in 1931 die- 
hard militarists plotted to blow up the 
Diet and overthrow the moderate gov- 
ernment. One of the militarist leaders 








*Toshio Shiratori, former Ambassador_to Italy; 
Gen. Jiro Minami, former Minister of War; and 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, signer of the Japanese surrender 
last September and ‘former Minister to China. 


was Shumei Okawa, who was removed 


from the court in May after slapping 
the bald head of former premier Hideki 
Tojo. Another witness explained that 


he had persuaded the conspirators to 
“return the 300 ‘bombs’—actually fire- 


crackers—to the army because it was 
too early to seize the government.’ 


€ June 27-Ken Inukai claimed that his 


father, the late Premier Tsuyoshi In- 
ukai, had attempted unsuccessfully to 


persuade Emperor Hirohito to withdraw 


‘ ' t ‘ ‘ 
his armies from Manchuria hy impertal 
rescript. 

The First Sin: But the most con- 


clusive event in connection with the 


Tokyo trials occurred offstage, in the 
isolation ward of the Tokyo Imperial 
University Hospital. There, on June 27, 


doctors bent over the tubercular form 


of Yosuke Matsuoka and pronounced him 
dead. 


Because of his illness, Matsuoka, For- 


‘ ‘4 ‘ 

elon Minister in the early summer 
before Pearl Harbor, was the only one 
of the 28 defendants who never appeared 


for trial before the International Military 


Tribunal. Yet on the narrow, stooped 
shoulders of the 66-year-old Samurai 
diplomat-politician-businessman lay a 


’ ‘ 
heavy share of Japan’s war guilt. For 
Matsuoka, known for his superficial cor- 
diality to American friends, whose lan- 


guage he spoke with a slight Scotch burr, 
and at the same time his deep hatred of 
America, was the architect of Japan’s 
1940: alliance with Germany and Italy. 

As a quiet and studious Japanese boy 
whose nickname was Frank, Matsuoka 
went to an Oakland, Calif., high school 
some 50 years ago and wrote in a school 
theme: “If my country needs a statesman, 
I will be that statesman.” Some years 
later, after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School, Matsuoka 
went back to his native country. 

Nineteen years later, he appeared at 
the Paris Peace Conference as interpreter 
for Prince Saionji, and in 1921 became 
a director of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way, which even at that time was known 
as Japan’s spearhead on the Asiatic con- 
tinent. Already he was thinking of Japan’s 
“divine mission” in Asia. 

The Last Laugh: In February 1933 
the bespectacled diplomat, then chief 
of the Japanese delegation at Geneva, 
walked out of the League of Nations 
when the question of Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria got too hot. In a burst of 
irate confidence:to a newspaperman, he 
announced that one day the Anglo-Saxon 
assumption of racial superiority would 
cost Britain its territories in the Far East 
and the United States the Philippines. 

Last week, his dreams of a supreme 
Japan in Asia only a bitter memory, Mat- 
suoka showed that the old Machiavellian 
spark had not entirely burned out. In 
a farewell message, the still unconvicted 
defendant reminded his accusers that 
under Anglo-American law a man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty. Thus, 
he concluded: “I will die innocently.” 
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Paris (Sheila Baker): It stood up 
under rain and wind for 51 years, sur. 


vived the tramp of German boots for 
four, and the high spirits of night-club- 


bing GI's for one summer. Now the 
Piffel Tower, returned to its French 


management, has reopened its airy plat- 
forms to the French public. On the first 


day, sightseers queued up at the base of 


the tower's eastern pillar in an early- 
morning drizzle. A crowd of 2,056 
streamed into the tower’s cable lifts the 


first day, 5,000 the second. For 75 


francs they were once more swung up 
906 feet to gaze on the whole of Paris. 


The French Government requisi- 


tioned the tower for radio service when 


the war began. The first CGermans 
marched down the Champ de Mars on 


June 14, 1940, But the cable elevators 
“broke down” the day the Germans 


arrived. 
Undiscouraged, sightseeing German 


soldiers drove up by the truckload and 


stolidly climbed 1,710 wooden steps to 
the top. In the summer of 1940, 15,000 
ascended daily. They left “Fritz... 


Heinz .. . Leipzig . . . Munich” carved 
in the wooden railings of the observation 
platforms. But now the names are criss- 
crossed with “Joe... Fred... Little 
Rock . . . El Paso.” In the last days of 


their occupation the Germans nearly de- 


, stroyed the second platform. In the sum- 


mer of 1945, GI’s achieved almost as 
much dest: uction 190 feet below. 

Until last November, American en- 
listed men brought their girls to a rowdy 
night club installed in the once-sedate 
restaurant just above the four tower 
legs. They sportingly tossed empty 


) champagne bottles from the second- 


platform bar (381 feet high). Now 
broken plate glass and crumpled chairs 
litter the closed restaurant, mute re- 
minders of the 655,000 Allied troops 
who helped Parisians celebrate their 
liberation by a trip to the tower. 

But the Société de la Tour Eiffel, un- 
der the direction of Robert Salles, Gus- 
tave Eiffel’s grandson, cheerfully prom- 
ises food and drink again this month. 
Fresh pale-green paint will blot out the 
last pencil marks of occupation. Souve- 
nir stands already offer miniature tow- 
ers and garish banners. 

Bearded tower attendants—usually re- 
tired subway ticket collectors, police- 
men, or civil servants—beam at the new 
visitors. At the tower tip, as always, del- 
icate instruments report to the French 
meteorological service. Now they are 
also joined by television antennas linked 
by two thick cables to a television sta- 
tion in the south pillar. From July to 
October, workmen will scramble over 
the swaying network of iron girders and, 
using 30 tons of paint, repaint the tower 
a rusty yellow brown (always its color, 
though tourists and even Parisians think 


—- 


of it as lacy black). Nervously the tower 


attendants hope that peace will not 


bring potential sticides back to the plat- 
forms. Some 40 people have jumped off. 


Heidelberg (J. P. O'Donnell): 
Compared with Heidelberg, other re- 


sort spots in the American zone of 
occupation—Bad Nauheim, Bad Tolz, 


Bayreuth—are merely enlightened slums, 


Heidelberg is the Special Services of- 
ficer’s dream, orchestrated by Sigmund 
Romberg, an animated recruiting poster 


come true, All future satires of the pres- 


ent layout will be but pale libels of to- 
day’s reality. 
First the backdrop—a romantic castle 


to end all romantic castles—heetles 








Acme 


The Eiffel Tower opens up again 


down on the town and gently flowing 
Neckar River. The castle, as the shrewd 
old guide pointedly remarks, “was de- 
stroyed by the Gallic fury of Louis 
XIV.” Ironically enough, the only other 
destroyed edifices in Heidelberg are the 
lovely twin-towered Karl Theodor 
Bridge and the Friedrich Bridge, de- 
stroyed just a little more than a year 
ago by the Teutonic fury of the retreat- 
ing Wehrmacht. Below, where the 
Neckar breaks forth from the Oden- 
wald and flows into the Rhine Valley, 
GI’s man the skiffs, sculls, faltboote, 
and power launches which dart back 
and forth. And in the town, along 
gabled Hauptstrasse from Holy Ghost 
Church to the Bismarckplatz, sightsee- 
ing soldiers pause to view the Markt- 
platz, the Rathaus, and the old uni- 
versity buildings. 

Those less inclined toward Baedeker- 
ing, escort their dates across the tem- 
porary wooden bridge of the weir lead- 
ing to Philosophenweg—now tagged, 
appropriately enough, Fraternization 
Lane. Here, too, dwell the recently ar- 
rived dependents, and here are the quar- 
ters of the brass, neatly echeloned up 
the hill according to rank like trellised 
vines in a vineyard. GI’s who haven't 
yet made up their minds or seen a girl 
who has caught their fancy sit on the 
rails along the quay, tossing green- 


shelled horse chestnuts at the derriéres 


Of the passing and not unwilling Lore. 


leis. This appears to require less effort 
than whistling and doesn’t waste any 
chocolate. 


When twilight falls the tempo quick- 


ens. In former days during the summer 
festival the castle used to be lit up. This 


year that will be quite unnecessary, The 


center of evening gaiety is the “Star- 
dust Club,” an enlisted man’s night 
spot set up in the old stadthalle. This 


place was deliberately planned to make 


Sherman Billingsley look like a piker. It 
accommodates more than a thousand 
GI's and their dates, swinging and sway- 


ing across the spacious ballroom floor to 


everything from “Ich Hab’ mein Herz 
in Heidelberg verloren” to “One O’clock 


Jump.” From the champagne to the 


schnapps the liquor is inexpensive an 
good, with the famous Third Army in- 
signia (white A, red Circle on blue back- 


ground) adorning the labels. Beyond 


the main ballroom is the Colonial Room, 
billed as “an intimate spot for couples 
only—by reservation, please.” No officers 
are admitted. 

The floor show at the Stardust Club 
is excellent. It opens with a French 
chanteuse moaning blue through “I 
Love You Like Nozzing at All” and 
finales with a hilarious skit—a fraulein 
ballet scrimmaging in helmets, shoulder 
pads, and red and blue jerseys to the 
tune of “On Wisconsin.” 

In pitiful contrast to all this is the 
officers’ club—the Molkenkur, high 
above even the castle. The view and the 
veranda are breath-taking, the liquor 
and the band as good as the Stardust 
Club has to offer. Nevertheless, a pall 
seems to hang over the floor. A few de- 
sultory lieutenants push a few equally 
desultory nurses, Red Cross girls, and 
Wacs in slacks around the small ball- 
room floor. Officers have been happier 
in slit trenches. A neat little placard on 
the table explains everything: “No Ger- 
man women allowed.” 

As for fraternization, a GI right here 
in Heidelberg makes a point too often 
overlooked: “As for me, I’m faithful to 
the little woman. But if all those people 
in the U.S.A. are so indignant, then let 
some of them come over here for eight- 
een months, and then throw the first 
stein!” Or General Patton’s _ retort: 
“Fraternization? Hell! What do they 
think my Third Army is—the Wellesley 
daisy chain?” The only touch missing in 
new Heidelberg, incidentally, is the 
great general himself. He should never 
have been military governor of Bavaria, 
but he would have made a wondrous 
Count Palatine, galloping up the Heili- 
genberg on his white stallion charger, 
and roaring at his dog Willie. But his 
beloved Third Army is carrying on in 
the great tradition. 
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CRIME: Go Boom 


Provincial police in Montreal last week 
arrested four persons, including a woman 
and her 17-year-old daughter, on charges 
of swindling the public out of $500,000 
in an atom-bomb share-selling racket. 


~~ 


GOVERNMENT: Tax Relief 


Canada’s federal budget for the 1946- 
47 fiscal year, which ends March 31, 
1947, was announced on June 27: 
€ Effective Jan. 1, 1947, income-tax ex- 
emption limits are raised for single per- 
sons from $660 to $750, for married per- 
sons without dependents from $1,200 to 
$1,500. This will remove from the tax 
roll more than 550,000 taxpayers, about 
one-fourth of the total. 

@ Rates on other personal incomes are 
cut 10 to 15 per cent. 

@ Flat-rate taxes on corporate incomes 
are cut from 40 to 30 per cent. The ex- 
cess-profits tax is cut from 20 to 15 per 
cent, and sole proprietors and partner- 
ships are exempt. 


Raising the Wage Roof 

During the war, Canada held wages 
down even more tightly than prices. 
Wage increases were permitted only as 
cost-of-living bonuses or because of gross 
inequalities or injustices existing within 
a trade. Last winter, the government 


permitted regional war labor boards 
to grant “reasonable” increases to work- 
ers (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 11). 

But the recent outbreak of strikes in 
major industries and the threat of more 
to come (NEwsweEEK, July 1) last week 
forced another dent in the hold-the-line 
policy. A new order to regional labor 
boards gave them leave to grant “just 
and reasonable” increases within the com- 
pass of current price ceilings on salaries 
less than $250 a month. While the word- 
ing indicated no serious change, Labor 
Minister Humphrey Mitchell told Parlia- 
ment the order was intended to give 
regional boards greater discretion to in- 
crease wages. Henceforth, the only bar- 
rier to wage rises will be that labor boards 
must not grant increases that would affect 
the general price structure. 

No one seemed to know how the new 
policy would work in practice. Mitchell 
believed it would check inflation and 
encourage collective bargaining. Opposi- 
tion newspapers said it would probably 
have the opposite effect. 

While regional boards awaited a clari- 
fication of the order from the National 
War Labor Board, The Toronto Globe 
and Mail guessed that wages would now 
go up 12 cents an hour, a compromise 
between the 10-cent-an-hour increase 
granted recently to International Nickel 
Co. employes and the 15-cent-an-hour 
increase won by loggers in British 
Columbia. 

















International 








Canadian Cupid: Charles F. Foley, Montreal industrialist, played cupid to an 
international romance last week when he bought an airplane ticket for Jean Parkin 
of Nottingham, England, who will fly to Canada to marry Charles F. Calvert, 
ex-paratrooper of Bridgeport, Conn. Calvert, shown above (left) greeting Mr. and 
Mrs. Foley in New York, couldn't think of any way of g<tting his fiancee into the 
United States. Now they can marry in Canada «: will enter as his wife. 
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Baby Bonus S k f t h F t 
oon Last week, Health and Welfare Min- ySC [ | ) e [ 0 e Ul l re | 
ister Brooke Claxton told Parliament how 
rds well the baby bonus scheme* had worked 
sal in its first 51 weeks. Among the highlights: 
@ While 3,330,763 children in 1,420,233 , 
m families were receiving payments by May, WORLD'S FIRST 
pan two —_ of fraud novela o: ga ALUMINUM BUILDING 
— ered since the scheme was launched. 
ine @ Because allowances are withheld when ON THE NEW YORK SKYLINE 
we children between 6 and 16 are not in 
us «“ sal” ; 
ra | — on ee increase The Aluminum Com pany of 
aes | @ There has been a “striking” increase in 1 a ; J 
rd- the use of milk—4,000,000 more quarts of ee 
ae milk a month in Ontario alone. ee ee —_ 
a @ Monthly payments averaged $14.04 ing of gleaming aluminum—to 
la per family and $5.98 per child, a higher pierce Manhattan’s imposing 
val average than in any other part of the skyline at Park Avenue and 58th 
ar- | Commonwealth except New Zealand. Street . . . just 10 minutes from 
‘ds @ Administration costs in future years the Hotel New Yorker. 
ct | were estimated at 1.6 per cent of the 
| $240,000,000 to be given annually. They 
ow | were slightly less than 1 per cent in the 
ell first eleven months. 
nd @ Families with four to nine children 
_ represented 18.2 per cent of the total re- 
ily ceiving benefits. About 4,440 families 
y were paid on behalf of ten or more chil- 
sie? dren. 
ial € Only about 150 payments had to. be 
be diverted from parents to welfare agencies 
aid to benefit the children. 
se a 
cel 
ur PEOPLE: Oddawa-Kwe 
sh When she was 12, Erna Engelbrecht, a 
German Jewess, fled to England after the 
- Nazis had killed her mother and her 3- 
- year-old brother in the gas chamber at 
Auschwitz and interned her father in the 





concentration camp at Buchenwald. Last 
week, at 19, Erna was settling down to W Y r r 
life as a full-fledged member of the Ot- 
tawa tribe on the Indian reservation at 
Manitowaning on.Manitoulin Island, Ont. 


In England, Erma met and married e 

George Mindamin, 26-year-old Ottawa ee S ace [ ew or 
Indian who served three years with the 

Canadian Army Forestry Corps in Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium. Erna was 
initiated into the tribe as Oddawa-Kwe _—, a bright landmark on Manhat- 
(a woman of the Ottawa tribe) by Young tan’s skyline is New York’s greatest hotel 
( White Eagle. Wampum Man placed a skyscraper—the famous Hotel New Yorker. 
| tribal feather in her headdress. Her 
baby, Leonard Steven, was named Lit- 
tle Fawn. 

Although the three Mindamins are liv- 
ing in a one-room shack with four of 
George’s relatives, they hope to build a 
home of their own with Mindamin’s 
$2,000 service gratuity and rehabilitation 
credit. Oddawa-Kwe has promised to stay 
at least one year. Then, if things don't 
| work out right, they may go to New York, 
| where Oddawa-Kwe has relatives. 
| 








Gay, smart, sophisticated .. . in rhythm with 
the pulse of the world’s wonder city .. . the 
towering Hotel New Yorker offers you open- 
hearted hospitality on your visitto New York. . 

Every one of its 2500 comfortable rooms is 
smartly appointed with tub and shower— 
4-station radio—twice-a-day maid service. 

Glamorous night club entertainment is yours 
inthe newly decorated Terrace Room, featuring 
the sparkling Ice Show on real ice. 

It’s all for you... all under one hospitable 
roof... the Hotel New Yorker! 


Frank L. Andrews, President 








*Under a Family Allowances Act the government 
pays families from $5 to $8 a month per child, de- 
pending upon the age of the child and the number of 

| children. Persons with annual incomes between 
¥ beng oe and Pang ne lose a postien of e. stevens 
y having their income-tax deductions for depend- AT - 
ents reduced. When the income is more than $3,000, aa 1, 34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK } 
families elect to take either the allowances or income- - Di 
tax deductions. 
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OVER-THE-ROAD 


New trucks will be lighter but stronger, 
| 





more durable. They will transport increased 
payload for a given gross weight, also 
operate at lower cost and require less repair. 
Better load distribution, bett:r balance and 

handling will be possible, much of it due 

to use of high-tensile steels, such as J&L 
Otiscoloy, which has high yield strength, 
40 percent greater than ordinary steel. 


Defensive driving, which means being pre- 
pared for any emergency, is theme of truck 
operators in intensive safety program to 
train drivers in safest method of handling 
big trucks and trailers. 


Refrigerators on wheels are the big trucks 


TRUCKS THAT SERVE YOU DAILY handling. cargoes of meats, frozen foods, 


butter, candy, confections, cheese, fruits, 


CARRY MORE PAYLOAD—LESS DEAD WEIGHT vegetables and many other commodities 
requiring refrigerated’ service to prevent 
- BECAUSE OF J&L OTISCOLOY STEEL losses in temperatures up to 130 degrees 
crossing the American desert. Many big 
refrigerated trucks are built of high-tensile 
There is a throbbing, pulsating note in the economy J&L Otiscoloy steel, which makes for 


of our life today that has become steadily stronger eae GANS ET 


and faster. It is thé cadence of the motor. truck — cine with canine cs 
. : . * an increased resistance to atmos eric 
serving us faithfully and efficiently while we work, eke , P 
. é corrosion are being constructed of cold 
while we play, even while we sleep. Motor transport rolled Otiscoloy sheets by a Detroit 
today has more than five million vehicles in service. machining and stamping company for a 
A few years ago 15,000 miles of service a year for manufacturer who uses high tensile steels 


exclusively in his trailers. 





a truck was outstanding. Today 100,000 miles is 
commonplace. To meet the demands for greater Hig trucks help make steel in the Jones & 
i P Laughlin mines and plants. Gigantic six 
service, new designs and better materials have been and eight wheel “‘off-the-highway” vehicles 
developed. Many truck designers and builders of are used to haul iron ore up steep grades in 
today are constructing their truck bodies of J&L J&L mines in Minnesota, Michigan and 


; ; ; ‘ Adirondack region of New York. Other 
Otiscoloy high-tensile steel to reduce deadweight types are used in mills to haul away waste 


and increase payloads. They find that Otiscoloy slag over special private highways. Local 
sheets with 40 percent higher yield strength than deliveries Reece and ee and 
ordinary steel can be used to form lighter truck ee ee 


mia performed by fleets of J&L trucks. Bodies 
bodies without sacrificing ruggedness. and frames of these and other trucks retard 








Motor truck manufacturers also find they can |corrosion, can haul greater payloads when 
fashion special structural members from Otiscoloy made of Otiscoloy steel. 
sheets and plates to further increase the strength and 18,000 telephone trucks operate in this 
reduce the weight of their trucks. They have found country, more than were produced in first 
P haa 7 years of truck industry’s existence. 
the greater strength of Otiscoloy and its increased 
resistance to corrosion and abrasion reduce the wear Far Otiscoloy booklet (illustrated), giving 
; ; technical information of this weight-saving 
and tear of hard service and cut maintenance costs : 


J&L steel, write Publicity Manager, Jones 


appreciably. In anticipating demands for even great- | & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
er service, they are including Onseoloy in ther Pans 
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ee Te ee ae ae ZZ es en 
Corporation, £7%CtsGurgn JO, fa. SXL man- 


- J/ufactures a full line of products from its 

J CG N ES & L A U G H L { N J&L jow n raw materials. Principal products are: 
| Hot & Cold Finished Carbon Steels; Otis- 

STEEL CORPORATION CTEEL coloy & Jalloy (hi-tensile steels); Hot & 
bitten eean,. © Sen er4Ew ner Cold Rolled Strip & Sheet; Tubular, Wire 


and Tin Mill Products; Precisionbilt Wire 
STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS Rope; Steel Barrels & Containers. 
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BRAZIL: Ingots of the Future 


A fond Brazilian dream became reality 
last week. As high government officials 
and leaders of industry and_ business 
looked on, the first steel ingots rolled out 
of the $90,000,000 Volta Redonda Steel 
Mills, 90 miles from Rio de Janeiro. 

Volta Redonda was a little town of 
2,000 inhabitants when construction of 
the mill was begun in 1940. The Export- 
Import Bank of the United States con- 
tributed a $45,000,000 credit, and the 
Brazilian Government and Brazilian stock- 
holders subscribed an equal amount. Ten 
thousand Brazilian laborers did the job. 

They built one blast furnace, three 
open-hearth furnaces, and plate, sheet, 
rail, and structural steel mills. Volta Re- 
donda mushroomed into a bustling indus- 
trial community of 40,000 persons. And 
growing up simultaneously with the steel 


which made José Maria Velasco Ibarra 
President of Ecuador two years ago 
(NEWSWEEK, June 19, 1944). Their 
elder brother, Galo, who is primarily a 
businessman, took no part in the revolt. 
Later Galo became Ecuadoran Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. Because of his 
aloofness from politics, his resignation 
last week was one of the hardest blows 
yet dealt to the now-tottering Velasco 
regime. 

The political situation in Ecuador had 
been tumultuous since last spring, when 
Velasco suspended the Constitution and 
assumed dictatorial powers. The Presi- 
dent had called elections for a constitu- 
ent assembly on June 30. But only the 
Conservatives, who saw their chanee to 
regain power, were willing to vote. The 
Liberals, Socialists, Communists, and 
Democrats, doubting that the election 
would be free, announced that they 





The model city of Santa Cecilia is being built for Volta Redonda steelworkers 


plant is a model low-cost workers’ com- 
munity called Santa Cecilia. 
Drawing raw materials from the rich 


iron-ore deposits in Minas Gerais State, 


the Santa Catarina coal mines, and coal 
imported from the United States, Volta 


Redonda starts with an annual capacity 


of 300,000 tons of steel. Additional fur- 


races are planned which will increase the 
capacity to 1,000,000 tons a year. 
As the first ingots rolled out, Brazilians 


felt that they had taken an important 
step in the transition from an agricultural 


to an industrial nation. 


So 


ECUADOR: The Plaza Example 


Leonidas and José Maria Plaza, young- 
er sons of former President Leonidas 


Plaza of Ecuador, sparked the revolution 


would abstain. Since voting is compul- 
sory, they would not stay away from the 
polls. Instead of the names of candidates, 


they would write on their ballots, ; abajo 
la dictadura! (down with dictatorship). 
Last April, Galo Plaza, disturbed by 


the situation, went home. He pleaded 
personally with Velasco to hold free 


elections, in which all parties would be. 


willing to participate. Otherwise, he 


argued, the new constitution would be 
the work of the Conservatives alone, and 
the rest of the country would repudiate it. 


The President stubbornly refused to 
budge, and Galo returned to Washington 
to put his affairs in order. 

“You, Sir!’ He accompanied his resig- 
nation last week with a resounding blast 
at Velasco, and an invitation to him to 
follow the Plaza example. “You, sir,” he 
told the President, “are an Ecuadoran, 


who cannot put any other consideration 
above your patriotic duty. If the well- 
being of the country demands that you 
abandon power in the present circum- 
stances, I am sure that you will not 
hesitate to do it.” 

None of the Plaza brothers will be in 
Ecuador on June 30. The Ambassador 
apparently hoped that his action woud 
arouse public opinion to force Velasco 
to hold free elections. 


Sina 


CHILE: Wanted, a President 


For almost a year all the major parties 
in Chile have conducted a full-blast pre- 
election campaign. Ostensibly it was in 
preparation for the Presidential poll to be 
held in 1948. Actually, all Chile knew 


that President Juan Antonio Rios was. 


slowly dying and that the election would 
be held before that.* Rios, a shrewd poli- 
tician, watched all this from his six-room 
bungalow, Paidahue, (house of rest), in 
the foothills of the Andes above Santiago. 
In the last few months he must have 
learned some queer and bitter lessons 
about human nature. 

Last week, on June 27, Rios died. The 
campaign came out in the open, for an 
election must be held within 70 days to 
pick a new President. The situation was 
one of the most unusual in Chilean 
political history. Rios, the second suc- 
cessive President to die in office, had been 
elected in 1942 by a powerful Popular 
Front of the Radical, Socialist, Com- 
munist, and Democratic parties and a 
portion of the Liberal party. Since then, 
interparty quarrels had brought about the 
complete collapse of the Popular Front. 
When Rios died, there was a makeshift 
government. 

The Battle Lines: The division is 
still roughly between right and left. The 


right includes the Conservative, Liberal, 
and Labor-Agrarian parties, which cast 


213,000 votes in the 1945 Congressional 
elections, The left parties are the Radicals, 


Socialists, Communists, and Social Catho- 
lics or Falangists, who polled 232,500 
votes last year. 


But the left is no longer united, and its 
majority, which reached a peak of 100,- 
000 in 1941, has been falling steadily in 
each successive election. The Socialists 
and Communists are particularly antago- 
nistic. Since the Socialists polled nearly 
60,000 votes last year and the Commu- 


nists 48,000—both figures larger than the 


total leftist plurality—the defection of 
either party would make a rightist victory 


in September nearly inevitable. If it 
could again achieve unity, the left would 
have a good chance for victory. 

The forthcoming election will also be 
a test of Communist strength in South 
America, since Chile has one of the most 
flourishing Communist movements in. the 


Western Hemisphere. 





_ *The strain of a trip to the United States last year, 
in which Rios participated in dedication of the Ave- 
nue of the Americas in New York, aggravated his 


illness. 
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Chessie's Railroad Gets Harriman Award 
a Sefety te POPS 


ee Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 


just received the Harriman Gold 
Medal for Class A railroads. The award 
was given by the American Museum of 


Safety for the utmost progress in safety 


and accident prevention in 1945. 
This is no occasion for back-patting or 


self-congratulation. Instead, it is an oppor- 


tunity to point out that the American 


railroad industry as a whole has such high 


standards of safety that any differences 
which may exist between the yearly safety 


records of individual roads are very slight 
indeed. 


Weare quite as proud of the safety record 
of all railroads as we are of the gold medal 
and certificate awarded us for our own 
1945 record. 

To all of our Chesapeake & Ohio people, 
whose work in 1945 made it possible for 
us to again receive this honor, we say a 
heartfelt thank you. 


We shall try to keep up the good work 
in the years to come. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower. Cleveland 1. Ohio 
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TRANSITION 





Born: A boy, Wayne Edward, to BEA 
Wain, 26, singer, and ANDRE Barucu, 37, 
radio announcer; in New York, June 26. 


The child is their first. 


Will: The late Witt1am S. Hart, 75, 
onetime movie hero, left none of his 
$1,000,000 fortune to his son, William S. 
Hart Jr., 24. “I provided for him amply 
during my lifetime,” the pioneer two-gun 
cowboy actor explained in his will. Young 
Hart lost a court battle for custody of 
his father’s estate a few days before the 
actor died (NEwswEEK, July 1). 


Separated: ArTIE SHaw, 36, bandleader, 
and Ava GARDNER, 22, movie actress; in 
Hollywood. Married eight months (and 
three times previously, once to Lana 
Turner), Shaw said: “We simply got on 
each other’s nerves.” Miss Gardner was 
previously married to Mickey Rooney, 
movie comedian. 


Loser: DaLe BELMONT, singer, who won 
$29,000 from the producer, Lester 
Cowan, for breach of contract in May, 
lost the award when New York Supreme 
Court Justice Benjamin Schreiber set 
aside the jury’s verdict. He termed Miss 
Belmont’s claim that Cowan had hired 
her for a movie role over the telephone 
“incredible.” 


Toy: Two Iranian royal children were 
caught by the camera at play in an Amer- 
ican jeep parked in Teheran. Princess 
SHAHNAZ, 5, daughter of Shah Moham- 
med Riza Pahlevi and Queen Fawzia, set- 
tled herself behind the wheel while her 
cousin, PRINCE SHAHRAM, politely took 
a back seat. The prince is the son of 
Princess Ashref Pahlevi, the shah’s sister. 








Iranian royal youngsters climb aboard an American jeep 


Honors: Mrs. CLEMENTINE CHURCHILL, 
60, wife of former Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill, was the only woman 
among a group of notables who received 
honorary degrees at Oxford University. 
The Earl of Halifax, chancellor of the 
university, said Mrs. Churchill had 
watched over and sustained her husband 
while he sustained a tottering world. 
Among others honored were Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee, Admirals Ernest J. 
King and Harold R. Stark of the United 
States Navy, and Gen. Carl Spaatz of 
the United States Army Air Forces. 


No Crusader: In London, Joun Jacos 
Astor, 28, son of Lord and Lady Astor, 
said he would not carry on his mother’s 
longtime fight for prohibition if he were 
elected to the House of Commons. A 
conservative candidate in’a Plymouth 
by-election, young Astor said: “It is a 
man’s own responsibility to decide wheth- 
er he will drink or not .. . I do not intend 
to bring drink or morals into politics.” 


Sued: Oscar Homo tka, Viennese actor, 
by his wife, FLORENCE Meyer, daughter 
of Eugene Meyer, Washington publisher 
who now heads the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; for 
divorce, in Los Angeles, June 28. Mrs. 
Homolka charged cruelty. Under a prop- 
erty settlement already signed, she will 
receive $3,000, and. $500 a month for 
support of their two sons. The Homolkas 
were married in August 1939. 


Divorced: Ricuarp J. ReyNnoxps, 40, 
tobacco heir, and E.LizaBETH DILLARD 
REYNOLDS, 38; on grounds of extreme 
cruelty, in Miami, June 24. Although 
Reynolds had filed a countersuit, the di- 
vorce was awarded to 
Mrs. Reynolds, who wept 
throughout most of the 
hearing. She was report- 
ed to have received more 
than $3,000,000, their 
$500,000 home and an 
11,000-acre farm at Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., and a 
trust fund of $20,000 a 
year for their four sons, 
who are in her custody. 
ConsuELO  VANDER- 
BILT WARBURTON, heir- 
ess, and WILLIAM J, 
Warsurton, New York 
stockbroker; after five 
years, on grounds of ex- 
treme mental cruelty, in 
Reno, June 28. It was the 
third marriage for each. 
Maria Manton, 21, 
actress and daughter of 
Marlene Dietrich, and 
DEAN T. GoopMan, 26, 
actor; in Reno, June 28. 
_ Married in August 1943, 
the Goodmans were sep- 
arated only a few months 
later. 


International 





Associated Press 
Sally Rand hopes they'll be seeing more 


Censored: SaLLy Ranp, 42, fan dancer, 
was arrested in a San Francisco night 
club and charged with indecent exposure. 
Released on $300 bail, Sally appeared at 
the club in an 1880 whalebone corset 
instead of her usual “flesh-colored patch,” 
and also in a large placard reading: “Cen- 
sored, S.F.P.D.” “I hope . . . we'll be 
seeing more of each other,” she told her 
fans. The municipal judge announced he 
would visit the club and see for himself. 


Christening: Mayor WiLt1aM O’DwyeEr 
of New York flew to Hollywood for the 
baptism of the movie actor Pat O’Brien’s 
first child, Kathleen Bridget. O’Dwyer 
was asked to be the child’s godfather. 


Died: ANTOINETTE Perry, 59, theatrical 
director; in New York, June 28. A one- 
time actress, Miss Perry was director of 
the current Broadway play, “Harvey.” 
During the war she was chairman of the 
American Theater Wing, which included 
seven Stage Door Canteens throughout 
the country. 

HENRY JOHANSEN, 62, husband of the 
Norwegian soprano, Kirsten Flagstad; of 
pulmonary cancer, in Oslo, Norway, June 
25. Johansen was under arrest when he 
died, charged with economic collabora- 
tion with the Nazis. 

Dr. EmManuet Lipman, 73, diagnos- 
tician; of arteriosclerosis, in New York, 
June 28. Before Libman made his original 
studies in subacute bacterial endocarditis 
(infection of the heart wall), the disease 
could usually be diagnosed only after 
death. Libman once saw President War- 
ren G. Harding for a few minutes at a 
dinner party, and predicted correctly that 
the President would be dead within six 
months of a disease of the coronary 
arteries. 

Yosuke Matsuoka, 66, former Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister; of tuberculosis and 
arthritis, in Tokyo (see page 42). 
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ght For the first time in the history of 

oo insurance, here is a Dictionary of 

nat Insurance Terms defining in simple 

g language over 200 words and phrases 

on- most commoniy used in the insur- 

be ance field. 

her 

he Never before have insurance terms 

olf. been explained in completely non- 

technical language. Legal phrase- 

a ology, required in insurance poli- 

n’s cies, is avoided. Definitions are 

ver given in simple English as easy to 
understand as A B C. Examples are 
cited to demonstrate the application 

= of these insurance terms. 

of When you want to understand 

*, any subject—chemistry or law or 

oa - insuranee—you must first know the 

nut \ meaning of the terms used. Then 
you begin to understand the subject 

the itself. 

of 

ne § For instance, what is a ““Mutual In- 

he surance Company”? The definition 

ra- _ from the Dictionary is given in the 


panel in the center of this page. 
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FOR INSTANCE: WHAT IS A 
| “MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY"? 

























The Dictionary of Insurance Terms 
is free. Find out for yourself how 
these simple, concise explanations 
help you understand technical in- 
surance terms. There is no obliga- 
tion. Write today for your copy. 
Address: Insurance Information 
Bureau, Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


When you KNOW, you won't 
have too much or too little 





Ask the Employers Mutuals representa- 
tive to make an analysis of your present 
coverage. Then you will know whether 
all your risks are covered or whether you 
have duplicate coverage at unnecessarily 
high cost. Such an analysis entails no 
obligation. 












Public Liability . . . Automobile . . . Plate 
Glass . . . Burglary . . . Workmen's Com- 
pensation . . . Fidelity Bonds . . . Group 
Health, Accident, Hospitalization . . . and 
other casualty insurance ... Fire... Tornado 
... Extended Coverage ... Inland Marine 
... and allied lines of insurance. All policies 
are nonassessable. 


Branch offices in principal cities, Consult your 
telephone directory, 











make Insurance Understandable 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN _ 


e 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





MEDICINE: Pain in the Toe 


A severe pain in the great toe. . . like that 
of a dislocation, yet the parts feel as if cold 
water were poured over them. Now it is a 
violent stretching and tearing of the liga- 
ments, now a gnawing pain, and now a 
pressure and tightening. 


From Thomas Sydenham, a_ seven- 
teenth-century English doctor who him- 
self suffered from gout for 34 years, 
comes this graphic description of what 
was once known as “the rich man’s dis- 


me 


ease. . 

Yet even with this clear clinical pic- 
ture to guide him, the best-informed mod- 
ern doctor is often unable to recognize 





ritates the intestines and may seriously 
damage the kidneys, the Boston doctors 
warned that it should never be taken 
without professional advice. 


Drama for the Brain 


Before the flood of psychiatric dis- 
charges from the armed services, civilian 
psychiatry, none too well organized at 
best, was helpless. When psychoneurotic 
releases rose to the half-million mark; 
harassed Veterans Administration officials 
were forced to take over the job of re- 
habilitation. Plans were drawn up for a 
network of mental hygiene outpatient 
clinics, designed to catch the veteran in 
the early stage of his neurosis. This, the 


Bettmann Archive 


Cout-stricken fishermar’ does his fishing at home 


gout. Of the 100 cases studied by three 
Boston physicians, Drs. Joseph P. Mc- 
Cracken, Philip $. Owen, and Joseph H. 
Pratt, 48 per cent had not been so diag- 
nosed when selected for study, although 
in twenty cases the disease was of ten 
years duration and many doctors had 
been consulted. (Wrong guesses included 
bursitis, rheumatism, and arthritis. ) 

“It is evident,’ the three doctors point- 
ed out in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, “that physicians do 
not yet realize that acute inflammation of 
the first metatarsophalangeal joint (the 
big toe) almost always means gout and 
should be so treated. Unless the disease is 
recognized adequate treatment is impos- 


sible.” 


For relief of gout, no drug is so effec- 
tive as colchicum, which controls pain 
and cuts short the attacks within twelve 
to 24 hours. But because colchicum is a 
dangerous and poisonous drug, which ir- 





*It can happen to anyone, Overeating and over- 
drinking, injury, or a surgical operation may bring on 
an attack to a person susceptible to gout by heredity, 


VA officials reasoned, would cut down 
the number of men who might otherwise 
crack up permanently and end as incur- 
ables in the regular veterans’ hospitals for 
psychoneurotics. 


The clinics, where the veteran, either 
on his own initiative or on advice of em- 
ployment or welfare agencies, could get 
prompt help, were to be set up in large 
centers of population. Original blueprints 
authorized 33, some in private hospitals 
and others in veterans’ institutions. Per- 
sonnel were chosen in groups of three:_a 
psychiatrist as boss, a psychologist to 
help test and diagnose, and a psychiatric 
social worker to gather important data 
from the patient’s home and family. 

Last winter, the first clinics went into 
operation. By last week, fourteen (NEws- 
WEEK, June 24) were going full blast. 
The only factor holding up the opening 
of even more was the desperate shortage 
of trained psychiatrists (there are only 
3,500 in the United States), The Veterans 
Administration estimates that it could use 


another 1,000 of these specialists, and to 


provide them graduate schools are trying 
to rush throuzh that many new psychia- 
trists before the end of 1946. 

The New York City clinic, the largest 
in the country, is now handling 175 cases 
a day, ranging from mild neuroses to some 
psychoses (mental derangement). “A few 
of our patients have required hospital 
care,” Dr. Charles Brown, the clinic’s 
chief, told NEwsweEkx, “but their number 
is only a fraction of one per cent. Our ob- 
ject is to maintain the veteran in a state 
of social usefulness—to some degree—and 
to obviate the need of hospitalization.” 

Why GI's Crack Up: Only a hand- 
ful of the veterans can blame their trou- 
bles on combat experiences. The main 
causes for crackups, as listed by the 
Veterans Administration executives, are 
(1) strain from living away from home, 
(2) resentment over military discipline 
and inability to fit into rigid military 
life, and (3) sex guilt. 

The patients are usually in their late 
twenties, the age most susceptible to 
neuroses. The rate among women veterans 
is considerably higher than that for men. 
In part this is because the female rate in 
the country as a whole is higher than the 
male rate. But VA doctors also point out 
that many women who went into the 
services had so-called neurotic motiva- 
tions: (1) They wanted to get away from 
home; (2) they wanted a man, or (3) 
they wanted to be like a man. In the 


group of female breakdowns, Wacs and 
Red Cross workers predominated. 


e 
For both men and women with painful 


emotional problems, the VA outpatient 
clinics stand ready to administer the 
latest developments in psychotherapy. 


’ Life Is a Stage: The most spectacular 
treatment is called psychodrama, a tech- 


nique devised by Dr, J, L. Moreno and 


used successtully in the last five years at 


St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, 
D.C. The emotionally disturbed patient 


is encouraged to write out a brief history’ 


of his life. This is turned into a dramatic 
script. Then before an audience of neuro- 
psychiatric veterans, the patient, playing 
himself and with volunteer patients in the 
other roles, acts out the story on a stage. 

The psychiatrist may stop the play at 
what he considers the turning point in the 
patient’s life to explain that this is where 
the original mistake was made. He may 
then submit another script to show how 
the incident should have been solved. 
Sometimes veterans in the audience are 
asked for suggestions to help the patient 
see himself as he really is. Because the 
audience is made up of people who are in 
the same boat, the neurotic patient usually 
feels no self-consciousness. He tackles his 
problem cheerfully and with remarkably 
good results. 

The VA clinics are also making use of 
the “Situation Test,” a wartime technique 
developed by the Army to select men for 
the Office of Strategic Services,.The OSS 


testers placed the candidate in a situation 
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“HIGHWAYS” keep pace 


with motor transport progress 


For more than a quarter-century Highway trailer engineers 
have prided themselves on building trailers “ahead of the 
times.”’ They have made it their business to know the changing 
needs of motor transport, and to anticipate new developments 
by pioneering trailer improvements all along the line. 
Today’s new Highway “Clippers” and “Freightmasters” 
are the proudest achievements of the modern Highway fac- 
tories. In easy handling, in operating economy, in ability to 


stand up through extra years of hard service, we believe these 
latest Highways to be the finest trailers ever built 


Remember that Highway Trailers are manufactured by 


Highway—not merely assembled. Write today for complete 


information on Highway’s many points of superiority and 
learn why it will pay to “let your next trailers be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. 1, N. Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


Gr ¢ Every ey Highway 





New vertical type jack supports 
with dual wheels are engineered 


to rigid Highway standards for 


long life in heavy duty service. 
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simulating one which he might encounter 


as an agent. For example, he might be 
questioned harshly and for a long period 
by a tough Nazi Storm Trooper. In the 
VA setup, the patient is asked to act out 
a situation common to civilian life, such 
as applying for a job or asking for a raise. 
By seeing how he reacts emotionally, the 
psychiatrist is usually able to gauge the 


man’s ability to face a real-life situation 
and to advise him accordingly. 


Clinics Against Cancer 


In its first year—1937—only 71 fright- 
ened women went through the little 
white door of the Kate Depew Strang 
Clinic at the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children* to learn whether 
or not they had cancer. 

Last year, the all-woman staff of the 


Strang cancer-prevention clinic examined 
1,047 new patients and at least 3,000 
follow-ups. Of the apparently well, pa- 
tients checked in seven and one-half 


years, fewer than 2 per cent showed signs 
of cancer. And because the dread disease 


was taken in time, 98 per cent of 
these women are still alive and _pro- 
nounced curable. 


Once the first cancer-prevention clinic 
was well established, its founder, Dr. 
Elise L’Esperance, started a second 


Strang clinic at the big Memorial Hos- 


pital, also in New York. Others were set 
up all over the country (NEWSWEEK, 


April 9, 1945), Today the number has 
risen to 22, with five new clinics slated to 
open soon in Cleveland and one in Brook- 


lyn. The next step, Dr. L’Esperance told 





*Founded in 1857 by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
America’s first woman doctor. 


NEWSWEEK, Will be to get cancer-preven- 
tion clinics in all city hospitals. 

A typical Strang clinic examination in- 
cludes a complete physical checkup fol- 
lowed by a thorough investigation of the 
body, including the skin, oral and nasal 
cavities, vagina, and rectum. If a sus- 
picious lump in the breast or other evi- 
dence of cancer appears, a biopsy (ex- 


amination of a minute piece of tissue from 
the site) is made. 


In cases where the results are nega- 
tive, it is suggested that the patient 
return in six months for another exam- 
ination. If, on the other hand, the 
examination reveals some constitutional 
disease, perhaps a heart ailment, dia- 
betes, or tuberculosis, the patient is re- 
ferred with a provisional diagnosis to 
her family physician or, if she prefers, 
to the proper department of the New 
York Infirmary. 

In the beginning, most patients came 
to the clinic through cancer-drive pub- 
licity. Now at least 62 per cent come 
through word-of-mouth recommendation 
by satisfied patients, Last week there 


were 6,000 applications on file in the two 
Strang clinics in New York. 


Dr. Atom’s First Case 
Since the first disclosure of the de- 
structive power of atomic energy last sum- 


mer, scientists have predicted widespread 
medical benefits from atomic-research by- 


products. Last week the first practical 
application of one by-product—radio- 
active phosphorus (P-32)—in the treat- 
ment of cancer was reported at a meet: 


ing of the American Radium Society in 
San Francisco, by Dr. Bertman Low-Beer, 
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Bug House: If you are an educator or scientist, have a museum, or collect odd 
items, Ward’s Natural Science Establishment in Rochester, N. Y., can supply speci- 
mens from its line of rare insects. This is the common bluebotile fly or Calliphoridae. 


associate professor of radiology at the 


University of California Medical School. 
Dr. Low-Beer held no hope that P-32 


could be applied to deep-seated tumors in 
the near future. But, he reported, it did 


work on warts and on two types of skin 


cancer—basal cell carcinoma and hyper- 
keratosis, neither of which is a rapidly 


spreading type. In cases of basal cell 


carcinoma Dr. Low-Beer’s treatment was 
98 per cent effective; P-32 removed 


tumors in 51 of 52 patients. For hyper- 
keratosis, the treatment was 100 per cent 
effective in 36 cases. For warts, it was 


successtul in 88.6 per cent of the cases 
where they were on patients’ hands, 
94 per cent in cases on the sole of the 
foot, and 93.6 where they were under 
fingernails. 

After trying to apply P-32 to the can- 


cerous growths with cotton, vaseline, 


lanolin, gum acacia, and higher alcohols, ' 


Dr. Low-Beer found the most satisfac- 


tory technique was to put a liquid solu- 


tion containing the radioactive element 
on ordinary blotting paper with an eye- 


dropper, The physician then cuts the 
blotting paper to fit the tumor and ap- 
plies it like a bandage with adhesive tape. 
The blotting paper remains on the tumor 


up to five days, depending on the amount 
of radiation needed. At the end of that 
time, an erythema, or red blotch, ap- 


pears. The blotch increases in intensity, 
then gradually disappears with the tumor. 
The skin is clear, though sometimes a 


slight dimple remains as a souvenir. 
Like the radioactive phosphorus used 
in leukemia treatments (NEWSWEEK, 


April 8), the P-32 Dr. Low-Beer used 


was produced by the cyclotron. Dr. Low- 
Beer pointed out that while cyclotrons 
were able to produce enough radioactive 
phosphorus for experimental: use, the 
chain-reacting piles of atom-bomb facto- 
ries make possible the manufacture of 


enough for widespread clinical treatment. 


_— 


SCIENCE: suuth Reading Planets 


On both Jupiter and Saturn, the atmos- 
phere reeks of ammonia and methane, or 
“marsh gas.” Jupiter’s envelope of these 
powerful substances is estimated to be 
6,000 miles thick, Saturn’s 16,000 miles. 

Because of this peculiar atmospheric 
composition, the two big planets will 
never be reached by radar signals, Dr. 
W. D. Hershberger of the RCA Labora- 
tories in Princeton, N. J., told a spectros- 
copy symposium in Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Hershbergez’s experiments with 
gases reveal that ammonia absorbs the 
greatest amount of radar’s microwaves, 
with ethyl chloride and ethyl amine fol- 
lowing in that order. Hence radar waves, 
which were successfully reflected last 
January from the moon’s surface (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 4), would not be reflected 
from Jupiter or Saturn. The pulses of 
energy, striking the ammonia-packed at- 
mosphere, would be transformed into 
heat, and the heat, radiated in pulses cor- 
responding to the energy pulses, would 
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TRADE-MARK 


NOW THAT MAKERS OF 
THE TURBOJET ENGINE HAVE 


16-25-6... 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


man will fly at incredible new speeds! 


Since the first use of steam, 170 
years ago, succeeding generations of 
engineers have known that the magic 
short cut to power was a turbine to 
directly utilize the hot gases of 
combustion. 

But always the insoluble problem 
was metal—a super-alloy for the rotor 
of the turbine which had to spin 
madly at a speed in an inferno of heat 
and pressure that no steel had ever 
before withstood. 

Then early in World War II, metal- 
lurgists of the Timken Company 
developed an amazing new steel, 
designated ‘‘16-25-6,” which made 
possible the practical use of the AAF’s 
turbosupercharger. Engineers won- 
dered—would it be the answer to 
jet propulsion too? It was! Today 


* YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND 


an airplane that rips the sky faster 
than the speed of sound no longer 
is a wild dream. 

Thus 16-25-6, the most important 
development in alloy steel to come out of 
the war, has made possible the war's most 
significant development in aviation. 

Important advances in alloy steel 
logically come from a laboratory 
which devotes all its time and facili- 
ties to making better alloy steels. It 
could be well worth while to have the 
Timken Technical Staff suggest bet- 
ter alloy steels for you or better ways 
to use them in your product. Write 
Steel and Tube Division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy 
Steels and Seamless Tubes, Timken 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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STEEL AND 
SEAMLESS TUBES 





ABC OF A JET ENGINE. Air enters 
the centrifugal compressor (A) and 
is forced to combustion chambers 
(B) where fuel is burned. Air and 
gases at high temperature, feed 
through diffuser vanes (C) driving 
the turbine wheel of 16-25-6 (D) 
and shaft (E) carrying the com- 
pressor. Hot gas exhaust (far right) 
is the jet which thrusts the plane 
forward. 

In operation, hot expanding 
gases at 1700 degrees F. blast 
against the blades of the turbine 
wheel. Rim of the wheel reaches a 
red heat of 1200 degrees F. while 
spinning madly at 11000 R.P.M. 

Besides ability to absorb this 
destructive punishment, 16-25-6 has 
excellent weldability, good machin- 
ability and high resistance to scale 
and corrosion—all vital qualities in 
the success of the turbojet engine. 
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then produce noise. The actual amount of 
heat and sound would be proportional to 
the energy of the radar signal. 

Despite the discouraging report on 
Jupiter and Saturn, the Hershberger study 
has its practical side. In structural chem- 
istry, scientists will now be able to apply 
the ammonia-microwave theory to meas- 
uring energy changes brought about by 
disturbances in the position of stable 
electrons in molecules and atoms. 


One-Way Stretch 


In plane crashes, ordinary safety belts 
break when subjected to more than 3,100 
pounds of pressure, hurling pilots and 
passengers against cabin walls and ceil- 
ings. 

To help save the lives of future crash 
victims, the Navy has developed a nylon 
harness with sufficient stretching ability 
to take more than 10,000 pounds of im- 
pact. While the device is “still in the ex- 
perimental stage,” Navy officials claim 
that more than 2,000 tests with subjects 
mounted on an impact decelerator, a 14- 
foot platform with a weight-suspension 
rig and recording instruments, have dem- 
onstrated its efficiency. 

In the next tests, scheduled to be held 
this month at the Navy Air Experimental 
Station in Philadelphia, robot planes car- 
rying chimpanzees strapped into the new 
safety vests will be crashed. If the ani- 
mals survive, human volunteers will ride 
to a crash in the harness’s final test. 


Titanic Tube 


Radio engineers date their profession 
to 1907, the year Lee De Forest invented 
the audion. This first modern vacuum 
tube capable of detecting or amplifying 
minute electrical currents made possible 
long-distance telephone circuits and 
formed the basis of the radio industry. 

Last week the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in New York announced a new 
traveling-wave vacuum tube which they 
called “potentially as important” as De 
Forest’s audion. This device substitutes a 
long coil of wire in a 12-inch glass tube 
for the familiar plate, grid, and filament. 
A stream of electrons constantly boosts 
the energy of waves traveling through 
the coil, giving 200 times the original 
power over a frequency band 40 times as 
wide as that of the best conventional tube. 

The new amplifier was developed by 
J. R. Pierce and L. M. Field from a 
theory investigated in England during the 
war. Bell engineers claim that it will 


speed the advancement of microwave 


radio-relay systems, and they point out 
that it could handle 40*‘full-color or 100 


black-and-white television programs at 


once, or 100,000 simultaneous cross- 


country phone calls. Still another claim 
for the new amplifier is that it could 
handle more than a billion words a min- 


‘ 
ute by telegraph, if the world ever gets 
around to the point where it is neces- 
sary to telegraph such an enormous vol- 


ume of words, 


RADIO 
The Army Calling 


The Army, looking for something out 
of the ordinary in recruiting plugs, last 
week announced its plans for a new 
seven-week radio show, making its debut 
July 4 over CBS at 8:30 p.m. EDT. The 
show, called Sound Off With Mark War- 
now, will feature Warnow’s 36-piece or- 
chestra, the Lyn Murray chorus of sixteen 
mixed voices, sketches depicting the 
more interesting phases of Army life, 
and, as a sort of theme song, the drill- 
master’s routine slanted toward recruit- 
ing rather than drilling. 

The drill number, entitled “Sound 
Off,” was written by ex-Sgt. Arnold Hor- 
witt, who collaborated on the Broadway 
revue “Call Me Mister.” It is recited by 
a “caller,” who uses a drill sergeant’s in- 
flections and is answered by a_back- 
ground chorus. A sample verse: 





CauLER: The Army’s calling a million 
guys 

To volunteer to be GI’s 

And take a job that offers you 

A chance to show what you can do. 

Sound off: 

Cuorus: One, two, 

CaLuLER: Sound off: 

Cuorus: Three, four. 


Sound Off has been broadcast here and 
there for the last month with good re- 
sponse. The first recording was made in 
March and WOR gave it quite a plug 
on Army Day, April 6. It has since been 
played in baseball parks, from Army 
recruiting sound trucks, and over inde- 
pendent radio stations. The Warnow show 
will be its first time over a network. 

The N. W. Ayer advertising agency 
will prpduce the show and round up the 
talent, and CBS has donated the air time. 
Although Sound Off is technically the 
summer replacement for FBI in Peace 
and War, CBS will try to find another 
spot for it when FBI resumes in August. 


ror 


The Author Meets the Judge 


The Author Meets the Critics, a liter- 
ary free-for-all program (NEWSWEEK, 
April 1), switched from WHN, New 
York, to another local station, WQXR, 
last May 13.* WHN, which had broad- 
cast The Author for four years to an in- 
creasing audience, organized another 
book discussion show, Books on Trial. Im- 
mediately, Martin Stone, producer of The 


Author, went to court and tried to restrain 
WHN from presenting its new show. 
Last week, Supreme Court Justice Ber- 


nard Botein dismissed Stone’s complaint. 
Botein ruled that Books on Trial was not 


an appropriation of The Author Meets 
the Critics and that WHWN had not tried 


to confuse the public by putting the new 
program in The Author’s old slot. 





*Since June 12, The Author Meets the Critics has 
also broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting Co, net- 


work, Wednesdav. 10:30-11 p.m., EDT. 





THERE’S A 


HEALTHY BABY 


Next Door 


Good health means a lot to Frank 
Pierce... And to the neighbors who 
work with him in the South’s growing 
industries. 


Stimulating recreation in a pleasant 
year-round climate helps to keep 
Frank’s family well and to keep the 
baby ‘“‘next door’ a healthy baby. 
Skilled doctors and the best of medical 
equipment in clean, modern commu- 
nities insure that workers in the South 
will continue to enjoy excellent health. 


The good health of your employees 
—and their families—will reduce turn- 
over, increase production for your new 
plant. Put it where you know health 
standards are high—in N. C. & St. L. 
territory. 

For confidential reports on indus- 
trial sites write J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Portrait by Ehrenburg 


For two months, Ilya Ehrenburg, Rus- 
sian author and war correspondent for 
Izvestia, roamed the United States with 
a freedom which many American news- 
men in Moscow would like, but cannot 
get, to tour Russia. 

Last week, Ehrenburg went home. 
But before he did so he left with the 
United Press his written impressions of 
America. Ehrenburg found America 
“great and complex,” selfish and gen- 
erous, easy to praise and easy to satire, 
mature and adolescent, a land in which 
everything seems black or white. 

In New York, said Ehrenburg, he saw 
a box of cigars for sale at $200; in 
Mississippi he saw a family of eight who 
lived on only $200 a year. He saw mag- 
nificent universities, wonderful labora- 
tories and museums which Europe might 
envy, and a Lions Club luncheon at 
which “full-grown men,” imitating lions, 
roared upon command. 

Tennessee, he noted, bans the teaching 
of Darwinism; Russia forbids anti- 
Semitic propaganda. “What is better,” 
Ehrenburg asked, “to prohibit the theory 
of evolution or the practice of the coun- 
terrevolution?” American newspapers, he 
found, bemoaned the denial of votes to 
Yugoslav collaborationists while in 
Mississippi, half the population is de- 
prived of the vote. “What is better: to 
deprive of the right to vote a man who 
has a black conscience or one who has a 
black complexion?” 

Did the anti-Russian tone of America’s 





newspapers mean war? Ehrenburg 
thought not because, he said, American 
readers usually are more intelligent than 
the newspapers they read. “Nothing 
separates us but the curtain of fog drawn 
by slanderers.” Many Americans might 
agree. But they wished Russia would lift 
the curtain before its face and let Ameri- 
can newsmen paint it—warts and all—as 
Ehrenburg did ours. 


~— 


Tabloid Trials 


Two of the nation’s tabloids pondered 
what their midsummer readers wanted 
and came up with two different answers 
last week. 

To readers of The New York Daily 
News (circulation 2,300,000 daily; 4,- 
500,000 Sunday), it looked like the 
wacky 720s all over again. A three-day 
sampling of The News’s pages produced 
a flock of headlines, like those in the 
illustration below, reminiscent of the way 
The News rocketed to the country’s 
biggest circulation during the 1920s. 

In the city room of The Chicago Times 
a memorandum to the staff went up on 
the bulletin board. Its gist: Throw away 
the style book. Forget the five w’s (who, 
what, when, where, and why) in your 
leads. Make your leads briefer, punchier 
without badgering readers with a “Hey 
you” technique. Avoid clichés, use zippy 
words, not too much slang. “From now 
on... tell our stories in our own way.” 

The man behind the memorandum was 
Karin Walsh, thin-haired and 32-year-old 
Times city editor. The studious Walsh 








Chicago Daily Times 


Chicago: Walsh of The Times takes lead with punchy leads. New York: Daily News gets ahead with heady heads 


came out of Northwestern | University’s 
school of journalism in 1936, started as a 


straw vote canvasser for The Times, and, 
by the time he moved into the offices as 
copy boy, had Times veterans muttering 
the ancient axiom: “Be good to your copy 
boy, for you never know when he will 
become city editor.” 

Walsh fulfilled staff premonitions by 
December 1942. Soon his beat men found 
their legs again and lost their secretarial 
spreads acquired from squatting in press 
rooms waiting for breaks. His city-hall 
reporter now follows the mayor to Wash- 
ington or anywhere else because “that’s 
where municipal government will be at 
the time.” Walsh encouraged the re- 
porter’s normal yen to turn detective with 
notable results. Two of his city room 
sleuths freed one Joe Majezek from a life 
term for a murder of which they proved 
him innocent (NEWSWEEK, May 27). 

Walsh’s newest reform stemmed from 
his firm belief that newspapers are facing 
ever stiffer competition among them- 
selves, with the radio, magazines, news 
letters, and facsimile. Last week his 
memorandum produced mixed _ results. 
Times leads turned up such eye arresters 
as “Blind dates are murder, Jane Powell 
thinks ... .” and “A University of Chicago 
student* got bopped on the head with 
three empty flower pots—breaking up his 
suspected burglary career as well as the 
pots.” One of Walsh’s men also produced 
this cliché-ridden eyesore: “Mayor Kelly’s 
plan to settle the Chicago school muddle 
ran into a king-sized snag today.” Walsh 
shuddered, and resharpened his pencil. 





*William Heirens, a suspect in the Degnan kidnap- 
murder (see page 24). 
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The Monitor's Blessing 

When Mary. Baker Eddy, founder of 
Christian Science, started The Christian 
Science Monitor in 1908, she gave it a 


tough assignment—“to injure no man but 
to bless all mankind.” 


Last week, the 37-year-old Monitor 
blessed its readers with a reform for 
which most newspaper readers have long 
yearned. The Monitor abolished “jumps,” 
meaning continued stories, throughout the 
paper. Hereafter, what a Monitor reader 
starts on the first page, he will finish 
there, a happy state of affairs enjoyed by 
subscribers to few American news- 
papers, even tabloids. 

Along with this change came others 
for which Erwin D. Canham, The Moni- 
tors Maine-bormn, 42-year-old editor is 
responsible. No jumps meant a shift to 
more double- and three-column spreads 
with column rules out, and a squarer 
make-up for a paper whose staid one- 
column dress once won the N. W. Ayer 
typography prize. Canham admitted the 
change taxed the ingenuity of editors 
dummying the inside pages. 

News and Taboos: In all the land 
there is no paper quite like The Monitor. 
Six days a week it emanates from a $4,- 
000,000 block-long, museum-like building 
at 1 Norway Street in Boston. But it is 
anything but a Boston paper. With a 
worldwide, predominantly Scientist read- 
ership of 155,000, The Monitor, except in 
early editions, ignores the Boston scene, 
where it counts only 15,000-odd readers. 
Instead, it concentrates on national and 
world news with a thoroughness matched 
only by The New York Times, and a 
fairness, clarity, and solid interpretation 
that make The Monitor this country’s 
nearest approach to Britain’s famous Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Like Monitor editors before him, Can- 
ham, who was educated at Bates College 
in Maine and at Oxford University, has 
been forced, to contend with enough 
taboos to fill at least a column. As con- 
cessions to its Scientist readers, nobody 
ever dies in the pages of The Monitor 
(they “pass on”); nobody ever commits 
murder, rape, robbery, or mayhem, unless 
such offenses are of such import that The 
Monitor deems printing them a _ public 
service. The Monitor covered the Lind- 


bergh case, but currently is ignoring a 
wave of Boston holdups. Monitor readers 


never read ads plugging liquor, tobacco, 
tea, coffee, medicines, mining and oil 
stocks, or even food if the theme empha- 
sizes health-building. 

In The Monitor building nobody 
smokes. Nobody wears a drink on his 
breath, and nobody, like The Monitor, 
ever raises his voice. 

With so many taboos, any editor would 
hesitate to add another. But Canham 
thought that by barring jumps, The Moni- 
tor had indeed gone a big step further in 
blessing mankind and injuring no one. 
“We expect a favorable response .. .” 
he said, “a particularly strong reaction 
from remote readers.” 





VOICE WRITING saves 
me at least one full 
hour a day! 


Leo Downey 
Vice President and Sales 
Manager 
Boorum & PEAsE Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Manufacturers of 
record keeping devices) 











Reports from field men all over the country 
flow over his desk every day. 


Correspondence on contracts, orders, policy 
matters is a day’s work in itself ... 


To say nothing of interviews, executive duties 
and conferences that constantly demand his 
time. 


No wonder he thanks VOICE WRITING for 


the priceless hours it saves him! 


Thousands of executives have learned that they can dictate faster and 


easier to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. Their time saving is 


matched by secretarial time saving—so that the “executive team” gets — 
more done, in less time, with less effort. Ask for proof on your own work. 
Phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 


Dept. B7, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
ElLectronic- 
VOICEWRITER 











Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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BANKING: School for Survival Under Control 


On Friday 
sprawling gymnasium of 
versity, Loring L. Gelbach, president of 


the Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
handed diplomas to 168 graduates whose 


average age was 40. Some of the most 
unusual students in the United States, 
they were bankers who, every summer 


fot Wise yard, had ENON Uy) LW WEEK 


night, June 28, in the 


Rutgers Uni- 


fending “ ’ 7 ; r* : ; 
is not a time of life. “It is a state of mind, 
a temper of the will, a quality of the 
imagination, a vigor of the emotions. The 
fact that you have submitted yourselves 
to this educational endeavor in the midst 
of your careers is evidence of your men- 
tal alertness. Nobody grows old by 
merely living a number of years.” 

For two muggy, sweltering weeks, they 
had worked harder than any group of 
undergraduates, from 8:30 ‘n the morning 
until, frequently, 9:30 at night, with 
breaks only for lunch and dinner, and on 
alternate afternoons an hour for horse- 
shoes or handball. Top-flight bankers, 
economists, accountants, and other spe- 
cialists making up the country’s highest- 
paid summer faculty (it gets more than 
$100,000 for the two weeks) had brought 
the banker-students up to date on the 
latest developments in their profession. 


It was Dr. Stonier’s original idea that just 
as doctors and surgeons convene to learn 





the new tec hnique s and developments of 
so bankers should keep them- 
selves abreast of the times. 

Banking’s Crisis Year: Since 1935, 
a total of 1,505 bankers, including fifteen 
bank presidents* have paid the $175 an- 
nual fee and completed the three years of 
study and the requisite thesis for gradu- 


AOD, Many at The Reewey Banks Bay We 


medi inc, 


{oF 


eJea pringu  f up im the big- 
ger cities, and whe nn the New York club 
holds its annual dinner some alumni come 
from as far away as Nebraska. 
Disproving the old story that a banker’s 

glass eye looks more kindly than his real 
one, the students had their share of fun. 
At luncheon on the day before com- 
mencement the class president, Marty 
Travers of Buffalo, padded his shoulders 
to burlesque the tall and husky Dr. 


yrerid CyvUIS Aart 





© Randolph H. Brownell, Union Square Savings 
Bank, New York, N.Y.; Oscar L. Johnson, Farmers 


and Merchants State Bank, Tracy, Minn.; J. Russell 
Willison, Wilkinsburg Real Estate and Trust Co., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Warren Robertson Bentley, Morris 
Plan Industrial Bank, Syracuse, es oss Heber 
Hartsock, Waynesville National Bank, Waynesville, 
Ohio; James Emmett Igo, Columbus Trust Co., New- 
burgh, N.Y.; Charles B. Jenkins Jn, Citizens and 
Southern Bank, Thomaston, Ga.; Walter J. Riley II, 
Riley Co., Inc., East Chicago, Ind.; Leslie J. Scott, 
Winchester National Bank, Winchester, Mass.; Philip 
W oolloott, Bank of Asheville, Asheville, N.C.; William 

ff Jr., Hollidaysburg Trust Co., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa; Joseph V. Johnson, age County Bank and 
Trust Co., Tecumseh, Neb.; Alfred B. Reed, First 
National Bank and Trust , Kearney, N.J.; George 

Rock, Denver industrial ’ Bank, Denver, CRIR8 





Stonier’s scholars handle dollars 


Stonier. Salmon (Red) Brown of Cin- 
cinnati, taking the role of Andrei Gromy- 
ko, screamed and stalked from the room 
four successive times as the other United 
Nations “delegates” were introduced. 


But the burden of their work was 


serious indeed, for this year’s class co- 
incided with a crisis which some feared 


threatened banking’s very existence as 


free enterprise. Although bank earnings 


in 1945 reached the highest level in his- 
tory, banks had come to depend on the 
government for nearly half the amount. 


Of the $2,479,000,000 income of all in- 


sured commercial banks in 1945, $1,133,- 
000,000, or 45.7 per cent, was from gov- 


Newsweek—Ant ony Rollo 


Across the Rutgers campus, middle-aged bankers plod determinedly back to school 
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Throusanns of American homes 
are high schools. These are the 
homes of men and women now 
studying High School courses 
offered by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

Each I. C. S. student is in a class 
by himself. Studying in his spare 
time, he fixes his own hours. Yet, in 
another sense, he is not alone. A 


teacher is with him, whenever he 


opens a book. That’s because the 
instructor is built into every one of 


the I. C, 5, texts, 

Too, there is individual instruc- 
tion by I. C. S. faculty members 
who correct and annotate written 


recitations, write helpful letters. 
Under this system, each student 


progresses just as rapidly as his 
abilities permit. 


It is a flexible system that works 
equally well for the man studying 


High School subjects, the college 


graduate taking specialized tech- 
nical training, or any other of the 


100,000 adults studying with I. C.S. 
By taking the individual instruc- 
tion of employed adults as its prov- 


ince, 1, C.S. complements the work 
of other teaching systems. About 
98 per cent of I. C. S. students are 


employed, you see, and out of touch 
with other educational systems. 


Increasingly, demobilized fight- 


ing men are turning to the I. C. S. 


High School department. That way 


they can complete their funda- 
mental educations while holding 
down full-time jobs. In enrolling 
with I. C. S., they draw upon the 
accumulated experience of a 54 


year-old educational system which 
has taught High School subjects to 


employed adults for 43 years, 

The High School department is 
one of the 23 separate and complete 
Schools of I. C. S.—each giving 


specialized training, yet enjoying 
benefits and resources which only a 


vast institution affords. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain I 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 





The 23 Schools of .C. S. Accountancy and Management * Air Conditioning * Architecture * Art * Automobile * Aviation * Chemistry 
Civil Engineering * Coal Mining * Electrical Engineering * High School * Home Economics * Languages * Mathematics * Mechanical Drawing * Mechanical 


Engineering * Navigation * Plumbing and Heating * Radio, Line Communications * Railroad * Shop Practice * Steam and Marine Engineering ° Textile 
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HOW TO WRECK 
A HEAT WAVE 


(before it wrecks you!) 


SMASH A SCORCHER to smithereens 
with an R & M Attic Fan. There’s 


just nothing like the cool, comfort- 


able, congenial days it brings, And 
...Maa!...those relaxing, sleep- 
like-a-log nights! 
(All yours—all 
summer—for less 


than the cost of a 
week’s vacation.) 











YOU RENT? Then breeze through blis- 
oring days with an R & M Portable 


Home Cooler. Drives hot air out open 
window—draws cool air in. Extends 
only 6% inches into the room! Quiet 
and static-free, too. 
%.) (Remember, it’s 

‘| portable—goes with 
you when you 








OR, SCUTTLE THOSE sizzlers 


with an economical, depend: 


able R & M Banner Fan. (P.S. 
Some R & M Fans may still be 


hard to find. See your electrical 
appliance dealer, now!) Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales Di- 


=) _ C vision, Springfield, Ohio; or Brant- 
— . 
.\ ) ford, Ontario, Canada. 
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ernment paper. In a very real sense the 
banks were on the government payroll. 
Like all government employes, they were 
subject to the whims and caprices of 
their employers. 


Reserve's Call for Power 


‘ One major topic at the Graduate School 
of Banking last week was also part of 
the shop talk of all bankers—a Federal 
Reserve Board request that it be given 
new, broad powers to regulate the banks. 
In: its annual report, which appeared — 
while the Bankers’ Graduate School was 
in session, the board asked Congress for 
power to increase member banks’ reserve 
requirements and to dictate the amount 
and kind of government bonds they 


could buy. 
While the board did not specify the 


regulations it might issue if given such 
powers, the bankers thought they knew 


what it had in mind. A specific plan 
(NEWSWEEK, March 18) has been dis- 
cussed for years, notably by Simeon Le- 
land, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, and Lawrence H. 
Seltzer of Wayne University, Detroit. 
Its main points: ~ 

Banks would be required to exchange 
part of the government bonds they now 
hold for special, non-marketable Treasury 
certificates, These certificates could be 


counted as additional reserves against de- 
posits. The interest rate would be fixed 


by Congress, perhaps at a lower rate than 


now prevails on long-term government 
bonds. 


Bank economists say there now is no 


limit, except the discretion of bankers, 
to the expansion of bank credit and 


money supply that could take place on 
the basis of bank cash readily available 
from government bonds. The Leland- 


Seltzer proposal would put government 
pressure on bankers. to replace some of 


their government-bond holdings with 
commercial paper. 


Significance-—~— 


In the background of every banker’s 
thinking about the proposed new con- 
trols are the earnings made possible by 
the government bonds in his vaults. 
Furthermore, every bank is at the mercy 
of the government because any change 


in the Federal Reserve policy to support 


the government-bond market might cause 


a major financial disaster. 
Leland and Seltzer, spokesmen for 


many government economists, feel that 
bank earnings from government bonds 
have become too high and should be 
reduced to give the bankers more in- 
centive to make commercial loans. They 
feel that to some extent the banks ought 
to be “taken off the government payroll.” 

Many conservative bankers think the 
new controls would lead in the direction 
of government ownership of the banks 
through intermediate steps of fiat money 


—like the “greenbacks” of our Civil War 


period—and debt repudiation. 
Walter E. Spahr of New York Uni- 
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INVESTMENTS 
What is Value? 


ty Arnold Bernhard, Publisher 


THE VALUE LINE 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Value is a hard thing for the mind 
to take hold of. Economists from 
Aristotle on have been trying to pin 
it down. But like the poet’s quest 
for absolute truth and beauty, the 
economist’s search for absolute value 
seems never to lead to anything 
definitive. Yet the investor must be- 
lieve there is such a thing as value 
in a practical sense, for people are 
buying and selling stocks and bonds 
by the hundreds every day in the 
year, and what could they be buy- 
ing and selling if not value? 
Since Aristotle, Smith, Jevons, 


Ricardo, Mill, Marshall, Boehm- 


Bawerk, Clark, and Pareto have 
heen unable to agree on a definis 


tion of value, it would be pre- 
sumptuous of The Value Line 
Investment Survey to offer one. 


Yet there is a practical measure 
of value in the stock market 


which The Value Line does offer. 


The Value Line measure of stock 
value is derived this way: by mathe- 
matical test the closest historical 
correlation is discovered between 
the monthly prices of a stock for 
twenty years past and the reported 


earnings and assets of that same 
stock. We may say, then, that the 
correlation thus discovered, expres- 


sed in a single line—The Value Line 


—does indeed set the measure of 
value of the stock in question. It is 


a measure of value determined by 
all the buyers and all the sellers in 
their 20 years’ adjudication of the 
matter. When the price temporarily 
deviates from that proved measure 
of normal value, the twenty year 
experience test shows that the price 


will eventually come back into line. 

Once the measure of value has 
heen discovered by correlation 
test, it is projected by The Value 
Line Investment Survey into the 
future on the basis of earnings 
that our staff estimates will be 
reported in the future. Any in- 
vestor who disagrees with our es- 
timate of future earnings can 
project the Rating of normal 
value into the future to any level 
of earnings he himself visualizes 
simply by referring to the scale 


Of earnings at the right hand side 


of each Value Line Rating chart 
Charles H. Dow, father of the 


famous theory of market trend anal- 
ysis, said “First of all, know value.” 
The Value Line Rating is an ac- 
tuarial approach to the question of 
value. It does not even attempt to 
define value, which is a problem that 
has baffled so many great economists. 
But it does in a common sense way 
measure values currently and pro- 
ject them into the future so that the 
investor can buy and sell with a 
clear graphic impression of the 
existing relationship between cur- 
rent price and future normal value. 
“\nbtaepeinbans Bernbard & Co,, Ine, 
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versity has summed up the conservative 
case: “The Seltzer plan is fundamentally 
another proposal for more monetary 
management by the Federal government 
. . . The unfortunate results which the 
world has seen again and again when a 
nation’s banking structure has been ‘co- 
ordinated’ with Treasury policy consti- 
tute a dark chapter in monetary and 
fiscal history.” 

Practically, the banks already have lost 
much of their independence. They won't 
regain it, or lose it completely, within the 
next few weeks or months. Congress al- 
ways acts deliberately in matters affect- 
ing the banking system. It probably will 
not act on the Federal Reserve Board 
proposals before at least a year of hear- 
ings and debate. 











Miss Funk finds pay-dirt in “schmooey” 


ENTERPRISE: Seal-Peel 


One night in September 1944, Mildred 
Funk, a 26-year-old expediter in a Detroit 
war plant, went to a party, There she 
heard two friends talking about some- 
thing called “schmooey,” a protective 
plastic coating that would keep tools from 
rusting. She perked up her ears. A good 
deal of her factory’s production was air- 
plane parts to replace other parts that 
had been damaged in shipping or by 
humidity in the tropics, “Schmooey’ 


might save a lot of such waste, 


4 

Girl Meets Schmooey: From her 
friends Miss Funk got the phone num- 
ber of Anthony Burian, the chemist who 
invented “schmooey.” Burian, then 32, 
had studied chemistry in college for 
two years, until the depression forced 
him to quit and work in a factory mak- 
ing precision gauges. The ease with 
which the gauges could be damaged 
started him experimenting at home 
nights on some simple means of protect- 
ing them. He had been dabbling at it 
for five years when he perfected his 
“schmooey”—out of ethylcellulose mixed 


with oils, resins, and plasticizers. 
Testing it, he found it provided a trans- 
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Here is NORMAL PRICE 
Your f TREND THRU 1947 
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Guide to Stocks 


Ask yourself these two funda- 
mental questions about stocks: 


(1) What is their long term trend 
of per-share earnings (the 
growth trend) ? 


(2) Is the Price Right? 
Value Line Ratings and Reports show 


you graphically for each stock the 
line of NORMAL VALUE around 
which each of 320 common stocks has 


fluctuated for two decades past. 

The Value Line is a discovery of the 
relationship that has existed for the past 
20 years between earnings and assets per - 


share and interest rates on the one hand, 
and market prices on the other. The ratings 
are projected through 1947 on the basis of 


our estimates of 1946-47 per share earnings, 
brought up to date every 2 months. 


Of 320 stocks under constant supervision: 


111 carry the most bullish recommendation 
*‘BUY/HOLD’’, 71 carry the more neutral 
recommendation, “‘MAY BE HELD’, 72 
carry the relatively bearish recommendation, 


“SWITCH” to specified stocks which we 
consider undervalued. 

More than _ 170 stocks are shown by the 
impersonal Value_ Line Ratings to be 
UNDERVALUED. We believe it will pay you 
(Oo put your funds into channels of apprecia. 


tion, in line with the Pull of Value. Action 
now should be most profitable later. 


Special Offer. *s 


In order to acquaint you with the Value 
Line Investment Survey we are makin 
(to subscribers who have not had a tria 
subscription within a year) a price of $5.00 
for four weeks’ issues. 


Here’s what the 
Introductory 


offer brings you 
for only $5.00! 


RATINGS AND RE- 
PORTS—on half the 
selected list of 320 
leading stocks — 
issued weekly, four 
times each month. 


SPECIAL SITUA- 
TIONS — reports on 
half the 60 selected 
investments outside 
the regular list of 
320 stocks — issued 
monthly. 


SUPERVISED AC- 
COUNT—report on @ 


model fund—showe 
Ing Ht its nae 
how the Value L 


e 
administers a no 
ticular portfolio, 


FORTNIGHTLY 
COMMENTARY — 
interpretation of 
eneral price trends 
n the — of poli- 
tical and economic 
developments. 





Ce on se ee ttf ae 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 
THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Send me the next 4 weekly mailings of the 
Value Line Ratings & Reports ther 
informative services descri 


(Name) 
(Street) - ye 

— PAZONE) a (BtALE) smn 
C) My check fr 00 is enclosed. 


per escnninsinneninmentl 





me: 100 eseseseeeesesssers 
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parent, tough covering—that would peel 
off like a tangerine skin—for gauges or 
other easily damaged articles; it with- 
stood pressure up to 600 pounds a square 
inch, and eliminated the need for old 
methods of packaging involving grease, 
paper, tape, wax, cardboard, and the 
like. Moreover, hundreds of articles could 
be coated in the time formerly used to 
’ 

wrap a few, Schmooey’s transparency 
made it possible to inspect articles with- 
out unwrapping them, 

Miss Funk realized at once that 
“schmooey” could put her in business 
for herself. From friends in the brick- 
making business, who saw its value as 
a means of protecting ceramics in ship- 
ment, she got enough money to start 
manufacture in a small way. Thus Seal- 
Peel, Inc., was born. 


Schmooey Pays Off: In November 
1944, Miss Funk and Burian made 
enough Seal-Peel to exhibit it at the New 
York plastic show; that month they sold 
10 pounds and as much the next month. 
Then it clicked. In February 1945, the 
Army ordered a trial cating for six big 
bottles of lighter-fluid being sent over- 
seas. This worked so well the Army or- 
dered Seal-Peel for bottles of sulphuric 
acid. Monthly sales jumped from 160 
pounds in January to 11,212 in July. In 
October 1945, Miss Funk and Burian 
bought a 36,000-square-foot tract in the 
suburb of Van Dyke and built their pres- 
ent 3,000-square-foot plant, which in- 
cludes a research laboratory for Burian. 
By March ofthis year sales had hit 23,713 
pounds, and Miss-Funk had contracted to 
buy a second plant which will be used 
for cold plastics. (The original Seal-Peel 
must be melted. ) 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Miss Funk and Burian have no monop- 
oly on the use of plastic in this manner. 
They buy their own raw material from 
the Hercules Powder Co, If the field ever 
showed any tremendous promise, a big 
manufacturer might try to invade it and 
knock off little Miss Funk without much 


effort. But the fact that Detroiters are 
willing to award her a big E for effort was 


demonstrated recently when they pro- 
vided her with new capital by over sub- 
scribing, by at least three times, a 200,000 
issue of $1 purely speculative stock. The 
demand for it was great enough to 


boost ts over-the-counter price to $1.75 
the first day. 


AUTOS: The Long Wait 


In Detroit last week the Cadillac divi- 
sion of General Motors received a letter 
‘with an Egyptian postmark. It was from 
King Farouk, Egypt’s 26-year-old play- 
boy ruler. He asked Cadillac to send 
him 25 fire-chief red Cadillac Imperials. 
Cadillac had none of this $4,500 model 
to sell, either to king or commoner. It 
had not yet made any. 

Everywhere it was still a seller’s mar- 
ket in automobiles. In Mount Carmel, 
Ill., a twenty-year-old Model T Ford was 
auctioned off for $280. In China, a gov- 
ernment official paid $20,000 for a new 
Ford, still crated; 1940 and 41 Buicks 
and Chryslers regularly brought up to 
$12,000 each. 

As the first six months of 1946 pro- 
duction came to a close the industry 
found that strikes in its own and, espe- 
cially, in suppliers’ plants had upset all 

_ production plans. The schedules car 


makers filed last year with the War Pro- 
duction Board called for delivery of 
2,320,000 cars by the end of June. 
Actually, dealers have received 654,000— 
about 28 per cent. Last year’s estimates 
put June 1946 production at 500,000 
units a month. Actually, production was 
only 140,000. 

A Corner Turned? For the rest of 
1946 the picture was brighter. Last week, 
for the first-time since V-J Day, all pas- 
senger-car manufacturers were producing 
at the same time. The effects of the coal, 
rail, and steel strikes were finally dimin- 
ishing. A shortage of steel wire for seats, 
a major obstacle in recent months, will 
be eased by mid-July. The most serious 
strike at present involves makers of nuts, 
bolts, and screws. However, most manu- 
facturers are well stocked and expect the 
strike to be settled before the supply 
runs out in late July. If there is no new 
wave of strikes before the year end, the 
industry hopes to turn out 1,661,000 
units in the final half of 1946, for a year’s 
total of 2,300,000. 

General Motors made about 20,000 
cars last week. In July it hoped to in- 
crease that rate by half. Ford, whose 
assembly lines had been completely shut 
down since May 15 because of parts 
shortages, resumed operations June 24 
at six assembly plants, including monster 
River Rouge. Four are to reopen July 1, 
and the final two on July 8. Ford last 
week had only: two strikes among _ its 


suppliers; General Motors, which had . 
116 strikes on June 8, had 100 on June 22. 
Chrysler is now making 3,000 units 


a day—half capacity, Sixteen of its sup- 
pliers are closed, Some of the indepe d- 
ents, getting less attention, are going to 
town, Hudson jumped its rate from 560 
cars a day to 640 two weeks ago and 
expects to boost it again in July; its pres- 
ent rate is one and one half times that 
of 1941. Nash also is 50 per cent ahead 
of its 1941 rate. Packard is behind 1941, 
but is stepping up its daily rate. Stude- 
baker is beginning to roll and hopes to 
better 3,000 a week by July. Kaiser- 
Frazer isn’t yet ready to roll. It had 


built only eighteen assembly-line cars 
by last week end. 


Significance 





While the industry would like to get 
at least one month this year of capacity 
production—500,000 cars a month—the 
odds are against it. Assuming total 1946 
production does hit 2,300,000, that, plus 
1945’s 100,000 passenger cars, makes a 
supply of only 2,400,000—against a con- 
servatively estimated demand of 12,- 
000,000. This means only one out of five 
who want a car will get one. For a long 
time to come the auto story will be too 
little—and wait. 
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FARMING: Little Oranges 


California orange growers are worried 
this summer about their third successive 


_ crop of small-size Valencias. The yield is 
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Painting by Rockwell Kent—‘‘Plantation in Sao Paulo” 


Brazil’s Coffee Becomes a Dollar Harvest 


OFFEE is the key to trade with Brazil. The United States 

is the biggest single customer for Brazil’s coffee, cacao 
beans for cocoa and chocolate, castor beans for industrial oils, 
babassu nuts for soaps and edible oils, and manganese for 
steel making. 

Brazil supplies half the world’s coffee demands, and the 
United States takes from Brazil half of that country’s coffee 
production. United States industry needs Brazil’s diamonds 
for industrial abrasives. Brazil’s carnauba wax makes the 
finest polishing waxes. 

Brazil is on the threshold of development. Use of her agri- 
culture, forests, minerals, and industrial facilities is yet to be 
expanded. Even so, in peacetime Brazil has ranked fifth in 
importance in United States foreign trade. 


With four branches in Brazil, and 44 branches altogether overseas, 
National City offers exporters and importers unequaled service 
in foreign exchange, credits and trade facts. Consult our Head 
Office or Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Hirst tre Wirld Wile Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Charles R. Varty, Supervisor 
of our Brazilian Branches, 
started his career with this 
Bank in South America 29 
years ago. His long special- 
ization in foreign exchange 
and credit is typical of the 
experienced service avail- 
able to our customers. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
io de Janeiro 
rmambuco 
Santos 
Sido Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Hong Kong 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 


11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


BRANCHES 


MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 
PHILIPPINE 1S, 

Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
STS. SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Every 3 seconds a customer is served overseas 
» re 















Down by the sea on Canada’s East Coast 


That window beside your seat ona Canadian Pacific train . . . it’s a travelogue j 
in technicolor. It’s a window on natural grandeur...on horizon-spreading 

farm lands...on industrial vigor...it’s a moving panorama of a great land... 

a land you ought to see...an uncrowded land of fun—and courtesy. 


And it’s the way to travel in Canada...the comfort way...the friendly 
way...the way tens of thousands of Americans have caught their first 
glimpse of a vigorous, interest-packed country. 


Soon Canadian Pacific will bring you even finer travel luxury...in new, 
deluxe editions of Canadian Pacific’s famous trains. 


For information about vacations in 
any part of Canada consult any 
Canadian Pacific Railway office 

or your own agent. 
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average, about 55,000 carloads. But 
housewives prefer big oranges and for 
that reason the growers do too. So do 
the orange packers. They get paid by the 
crate and can make more money on the 
big ones. Besides, the little oranges get 


caught under the brushes of washing 
machines. 

In a good year Valencias run about 
200 to a crate. Last year the average was 
266; this year it will be higher. Nobody 
knows why. Experts guessed that cool, 
dry growing weather and below-average 
care were contributing factors. 

The growers pointed out that when 


oranges. sell by the pound, the buyer 
gets more juice for his money in the 


smaller sizes because they contain 


let proption of pulp and pel 


Because there is now a “sellers” market” 


in oranges the growers are maintaining 


their dollar income. But they fear that 
will change when buying becomes more 
selective. Before the war, little oranges 
of 252 to 392 per crate would sell in 
California at seven dozen (about 15 or 
20 pounds) for 25 cents. Now all sizes 
bring 10 and 11 cents a pound. A News- 
WEEK reporter was told last week that to 
get one box of large oranges, wholesalers 
were buying five boxes of small ones. 


Qo 


LABOR: Comrade Thomas 


When the executive committee of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions met 


_in Moscow last week, R. J. Thomas, vice 


president of the United Auto Workers, 
and the other delegates toured the Stalin 
Automobile Factory, and made_ brief 
speeches during the change of shifts. To 
the auto workers of Russia, Thomas, an 
ex-Chrysler worker, said: 

“Comrades . . . When I was told I 














would be a delegate to Moscow I won- 
dered just what sort of a situation I 
would see. I see today in front of me just 
another bunch of automobile workers. 
The same as Detroit. There is no differ- 
ence. There is no difference between 
workers any place. And I pledge you the 
UAW wants the same things you want. 
We are going to fight for the same things 
—against any more wars, for a better life 
for the common people of the world.” 
Later the WFTU executive committee, 
debating whether the council should at- 


* tempt to call a boycott against Spain by 


member unions, decided to let the mem- 
bers determine their own courses of 
action. Meanwhile the WFTU will press 
the case against Franco before the 
United Nations. 











Sovfoto Radiophoto 


Tovarich: Thomas tells the Russians they would feel at home in Detroit 


This “Flying Flapjack” can hurtle or hover 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Flying Flapjack: The Navy last week 
made public a pilot-model -fighter plane 
that resembled a flat beetle. Onlookers 
christened it the “flying flapjack,” a name 
more easily remembered than the official 
“XF5U-1.” The Navy said the plane, built 
by the Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
of.the United Aircraft Corp., was poten- 
tially the fastest propeller-driven aircraft. 
Present speed range is 40 to 425 miles an 
hour. Water injection could broaden the 
range to 20-460, and gas turbines might 
let it hover motionless or fly at more 
than 500 miles an hour. 

Air Dryer: A drying agent named S/V 
Sovabead by its manufacturer, the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., was announced on 
July 2. It is used in packaging metal, 
food, and textile products, where moisture 
might be a menace, and may supplement 
refrigeration in air-conditioning units. 

Cover: A nylon cover for light planes, 
with a ridge along the wing sections to 
counteract the lift of the wing and pre- 
vent rising in a gust of wind, is being 
made by Bogardus Brothers, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Saturn: The Saturn, a new two-engine 
plane for medium-distance transport, has 
been flight-tested by the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Robert E. Gross, president, 
announced last week. 


Taming Fluorine 


Fluorine, a gas 30 per cent heavier 
than air, reacts violently with almost any- 
thing. It will burn water, glass, asbestos, 
and metals. The fluorine combinations 
that result are so stable some chemists 
think fluorine may eventually be used 
in such products as new insecticides, a 
lubricating oil that would stand up under 
the most severe operating conditions, a 
noninflammable, nontoxic liquid to re- 
place mercury in vapor engines, and in- 


_sulating gas for high voltages used in 


























































Let this be a Lesson 
To you / 


IT PINS aa 


Oat N 





IT TACKS 


Ny 
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.T'S EASY 
TO LOAD 


“BUSINESS TODAY call§ for speed,” I 
tell the office workers, ‘‘but you can’t 
get it without good office equip- 
ment like the SWINGLINE Stapling 
Team! SWINGLINE’S No. 4 Stapler’s 
patented Swing-Back head makes 
it easy to load —and it pins and 
tacks as well as staples! Its team- 
mate — SWINGLINE’S 100% ROUND 
WIRE No. 4 Staple — penetrates 
better, doesn’t clog with excess glue. 
SWINGLINE’S Stapling Team spells 
spéedy, trouble-free performance!” 

I get a big hand—they’re all 
agreed that plenty of Speed is what 
they need! 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1 * NEW YORK 


100% RoundWire 
Staples are best 
for all standard 
staplers 


All SPEED Products 
Sold Thru Dealers Only 


N0.¢ STAPLER ANL STAPLES 


WORLD'S SPELDIEST STAPLING TEAM 
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X-ray and atomic-energy developments. 

To speed such advances, the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co. has de- 
veloped the technique of handling fluo- 
rine commercially for the first time. Last 
week it announced that steel cylinders 
of fluorine were ready for the technical 
market. 


Po 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: Fairly substantial rallies 
last week recovered for the industrials 
nearly half the ground they lost in the 
June 20 reaction. At the week end Dow- 
Jones averages were at 205.62, up 2.53. 

Merger: First Boston Corp. of New 
York City absorbed the Mellon Securities 
Corp. in an exchange of stock. With net 
assets of $25,000,000 First Boston now 
is the largest investment banking house. 


Uranium Money: The fact that ura- 
nium is now perhaps the most valuable 
of all elements suggests that it may be- 





Business Indicators 


SPENDING: 9260 
bank debits 






[PRODUCTION. 160 
: electric power . 
1 COMMERCE: 140 
car loadings 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


come the base of a new and more stable 
monetary system, said Prof. Farrington 
Daniels, director of the University of 
Chicago metallurgical laboratory. 

Personnel: Wilbur H. Norton, general 
merchandise manager, succeeded to the 
vacant presidency of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. ... John J. Nagle, president of 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., became its 
board chairman . . . Harry W. Barkley, 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager of the National Tool Co. of Cleve- 
land, became president . . . Container 
Corp. of America moved President Walter 
P. Paepcke up to chairman and Wesley 
M. Dixon to president’. . . William E. 
Knox became president of the Westing- 
house Electric International Co. 
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LABOR TRENDS 








‘ 


A.F. Whitney, president of the railroad 
trainmen, wants to lead his membership 
into the ClO. The question is whether 
the rank and file, traditionally conserva- 
tive, will not favor the AFL. An argument 
in the CIO’s favor is its political action 
campaign. 

e 
Average hourly earnings for production 
workers in manufacturing reached an all- 
time high of $1.06 in April, with indi- 
cations that the figure for May will show 
another one-cent advance. But weekly 
earnings at $42.92 were still below the 
all-time peak of $47.33 in January 1945. 

e@ 


The CIO is catching up in the Southern 
organizing drive. Off to a bad start, which 
left it trailing the AFL, the organization 
has scored a victory in seven plants of 
the American Viscose Co. 


The AFL surprise petition for designation 
as collective bargaining agent for the 
three major atomic production plants at 
Oak Ridge is being interpreted in labor 
circles as a move to forestall a collective 
bargaining election. The CIO has been 
making inroads on AFL membership in 
the plants during recent weeks. The CIO 
is insisting on an election. 
e 


The right of coal-mine foremen to or- 
ganize will be settled in the Supreme 
Court unless Congress intervenes with a 
direct ban. 


Foremen have scored a victory with the 
signing by Lever Brothers, soap and 
shortening manufacturers, of a contract 
with Chapter 186 of the Foremen’s As- 
sociation of America, formerly limited in 


its operations to the auto industry. 
e 


A plea for transfer being made by a 
group of United Furniture Workers to 
President Phil Murray of the CIO is get- 
ting a cold reception. The group wants to 
join some other CIO union, such as the 
woodworkers. 


The dissidents headed by George Bucher, 

president of Local 37, charge that the 
leadership of the international union is 
“Communist-minded.” 


Despite the charge President Morris Mus- 
ter of the international and three asso- 
ciates were reelected at the union’s recent 
Detroit convention. 


Murray is not taking sides but he flatly 
refuses to start moving minority groups 
rom one union to another. He believes 
that internationals must work out these 
problems by themselves. 

The hosiery workers, now a semi-au- 
tonomous group affiliated with Emil 
Rieve’s textile workers union, will get the 
same answer on their petition for a char- 
ter. It will be left up to Rieve and his 
board to decide. 











Bring 
lo your table 
with NAUANT California 


Burgandy. 








Serving Valliant Burgundy is such a simple way 
to transform dinner into a glamorous occasion. 
Valliant Burgundy is so smooth and well- 
rounded . . . a heritage of vineyard cuttings’ 


imported long ago from Burope. And of course . 


it is bottled by the winery in California. Full- 

flavored and pleasantly tart, Valliant Burgundy 

is good taste with any food. Enjoy it every 
—STignt=artiome—or at Four ivewtetcstatrane, — 

Also try the Valliant California appetizer 

and dessert wines: Valliant Dry Sherry, Valliant 

Sherry, Valliant Port, Valliant Muscatel. 

W. A. Taylor & Company, New York City, 

Sole Distributors for U. S. A. 


VALLIAN 


VINEYARDS 
Under Vine Since 1849 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 





* * 


Headiine jumpers...men who skim 
the ads too fast to get the point . . . are 
scarce as hail in Haiti among Popular 


Mechanics readers. 


The man who buys Popular Mechan- 


ics reads it to learn... thumbs it dog- 


eared searching for useful new facts 
and ideas. Skimming the ads would be 
to him like eating the eggs and only 


smelling the ham. 


Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 3% MILLION 


of these alert, inquisitive men... each 
one habitually a deliberate ad reader ... 
a big, liv el y, more responsive market 
forany man-bought product from shave 
cream to life insurance. 

It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule and Reack THE P.M. 
Minp: 


No, these underwear manufacturers don’t 


all advertise in Popular Mechanics. We 


think they might do so profitably. 342 
MILLION men buy a lot of underwear. 
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Tangled Authorities in Housing 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


Witson W. Wyatt, the Housing 
Expediter, is said to be a sadder and 
chastened man. Almost anybody is, of 
course, who has ventured into build- 
ing, whether it was a chicken house or 


sky scrape, yur no sma)) par o} yr. 
Wyatt's discouragements in the Na- 


tional Housing Agency are those of the 
government’s own making. 

The . Wyatt assignment 
was: (1) to inspire Ameri- 
cans to build many houses 
and (2) to channel the ma- 


terials to them. But tools: 
which work reasonably well 


in wartime seldom fit the 
tasks of peace. There are too 


many regional differences in 
housing costs and _prefer- 
ences. Nobody has any clear 
idea of what the veterans 
want, whether houses to own immedi- 


ately or space to rent. This veterans’ 
market for-which the program was de- 


signed may be quite different ten years 
from now—and most houses should be 


built to last a long time. To mesh the 
notions of many government agencies 


with the customs, inertias, preferences, 


and economics of the house market 
and the great group of:industries be- 


hind it is a job to baffle Superman. 


Let us pick out three groups of 
the hurdles the government has set up 
against providing shelter: 

1—Rent ceilings stil] discourage 
building for rent. True, the enterpriser 
is able to get assurances from the OPA 


that an apartment building will return 
him an income on the amount he ex- 


pects to spend for it, but with scarci- 
ties, strikes, and inflating prices he can- 


not know what the final return will be. 
Mr. Wyatt recognizes the need for 
rental units, but nothing his agency 


has done suggests it realizes that as 
many as nineteen out of twenty vet- 


erans, especially in the largest cities, 
probably want places to rent, not small 
houses to buy. The agency’s emphasis 


on the rental side continues to be upon 


cheap buildings. This is proper within 
limits, but builders know they must not 


put up more of this type than the pub- 
lic will accept in years to come, if they 
are to avoid creating new slums. The 
temporary structures built from bar- 


racks lumber are one answer, and pri- 
vate interests ought not to oppose them. 


2—The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration was slow in cutting down the 
use of materials in commercial struc- 
tures. For six weeks after President 
Truman asked Congress to pass the 





Veterans Housing bill, every prospec- 
tive builder was on notice of restric- 
tions to come. Thousands of jobs large 
and small were started and most of 


them were allowed to go on. The leak- 
age vy mavera) is yer Yo Yave Ws worst 
effects upon the short supply of such 


things as wire and Axtures. 
3—Most serious of the 
governments gratuitous 


handicaps to its housing pro- 
gram have been those set up 
by the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration. Price ceilings 
closed hundreds of sawmills 


during the war. Good rea- 
sons could be given for want- 


ing the workmen to go into 


shipyards, but when the war 
ended the mills remained 
ceiled. The arrangement of 
prices was such that mills found it 


profitable to cut lumber in sizes not 
suitable for house building. Old chan- 


nels of distribution were broken up. 
The flow of materials was demoralized. 


Many of them managed to reopen, but 
in the black market. 


For a long time the OPA maintained 


in this field its assumption that ceil- 
ings need be set only high enough to 


allow 75 per cent of the industry to 
make money. This theory was based 
in part upon the argument that in 
normal times a quarter of all pro- 
ducers lose money anyway. The effect 


was to hold down the supply of goods 
in highly abnormal times. 

Finally the OPA did allow prices of 
lumber to rise. The CPA claims credit 
for convincing the OPA of the need for 
readjustments on lumber in general 
and on hardwood flooring, according 
to the CPA’s May report. It is curious 
how one government agency needs to 
have another intercede to keep the 


controls in order. Subsidies, whether 
or not a cover-up for the shortcomings 


of the price policy, have been taking 


a long time to work out. 


The record is enough to show how 


the government gets tangled up in its 
own authority when it sets out on an 


ambitious line of economic planning. 
The Administration’s theories of regu- 
lation clash continually with its desire 
to stimulate production. Its financial 
policies have brought about an infla- 
tion of costs which bedevils both the 
regulatory and the promotional agen- 
cies. The numerous cooks are scalded 
in their combined broth. If Mr. Wyatt 
is becoming disillusioned it was writ- 
ten in the stars he would be. 
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»» Tonight maybe you'd like to hear a Tschaikowsky concerto, 
or perhaps a Strauss waltz, or is it “swing” you like best? 


Whatever your wish calls for it’s certain a new radio or radio- 


phonograph will meet your mood more than half way. >» 


Financing the purchase of radios, appliances, furniture, and 


a great many other commodities, is one of the ways in which 


Seaboard Finance Company, with offices from coast to coast, 
by providing money for every useful purpose, contributes its 


- share to more enjoyable living for many American families. 


GJFEAE O fi BO 


FINANCE COMPANY 


“EIGHT BELLS AND ALL §S WELL* 
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Incorporated Spiritualists 


Your husband will not be drafted in the 
first call . . . Your father-in-law’s condition 
will improve . . . Your brother will not re- 
ceive the furlough . . . Concerning the prop- 
erty you mentioned, it is not a good time 
| to buy. 








The Rev. Caroline B. Strong did not 
know that she was holding a clairvoyant 
session with a policewoman present. New 
York City police thereupon arrested her 
| for violating the fortunetelling laws, and 
| Mrs. Strong was convicted of fraud. A 
| Special Sessions appeal upheld the deci- 
| sion. Finally, the case went to the seven- 
= man Court of Appeals at Albany. In July 
| 1945, the judges unanimously reversed 
| the decision and cleared Mrs. Strong. 

It was more than a personal triumph. 
For Mrs. Strong is an ordained minister 
of the Spiritualist Church, which fights 

bitterly against classification with for- 


tunetellers and crystal gazers, To New 
York’s 500,000 and the nation’s estimated 
5,000,000 Spiritualists of various groups, 
the freeing of Mrs. Strong was a public 
demonstration of their tenet that Spirit- 
ualism is not charlatanry but a true 
religion. 

Mrs. Strong is a minister of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Spiritualists, a New 
York group whose authority extends 
throughout North America. Last week 
the General Assembly held its 50th anni- 


versary convention in New York. Most of ° 


the three-day meeting was devoted to 
business matters, but at the evening ses- 
sions the delegates settled down happily 
to “spirit greetings” by clairvoyance and 
clairaudience. The public joined in at 
75 cents a head. 

In its 50 years, the General Assembly 
has seen Spiritualism grow from such al- 
leged physical phenomena as the table 
tappings and knockings which swept the 
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Remember Cassino? A new Monastery of Monte Cassino 
is rising from the rubble left by Allied troops when they dis- 


country about the middle of the last cen- 


tury to a sect with a complete religious 
service. 


The General Assembly now has three 
degrees of ministry: associates, mostly 
mediums; licentiates, who may bury and 
baptize (with rose petals instead of wa- 
ter), and fully ordained ministers, who 
are authorized to perform marriages. 
Most GA Spiritualists don’t go in much 
any more for floating trumpets, ecto- 
plasmic forms, or other physical mani- 
festations. Services consist of an invoca- 
tion, musical selections, lecture, and col- 
lection. Spirit contact through mediums 
takes place on week days rather than 
Sundays. 

Spiritualists believe in an “Infinite In- 
telligence,” Jesus as the Master Medium. | 
and continuance after death of the indi- 
vidual spirit much as it was in life. Active 
proselytizers, they heartily agree with 
one of their most ardent brothers, the 
late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, that they 
must “get all this new teaching to the 
spot that God has marked for it—the 
minds and hearts of the people.” 


Per 


Is the CIO a Sin? 


The agrarian, communal Amish Church 
says that membership in any organization 
outside of the church is a sin. Last week 
an Amish deacon ruled that this included 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The CIO’s Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union has been trying to or- 
ganize the Wilson Brothers haberdashery 
factory in Lagrange, Ind. A majority of 
the 100 girls employed at the factory 
belong to the Amish or the equally strict 
Mennonite sect. Several Amish girls re- 
ported to Deacon Moses Mast they had 
been asked to join the union. He there- 
upon announced his instructions: “If 
they join the union, they must leave the 
church. If the company says they must 
join the union, they must quit their jobs.” 











lodged last-ditch Germans from their mountain stronghold two 
years ago. At bottom left is a model of the new monastery. 
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WHEREVER | 
AIR MOVES.., 
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ditt rides along! 
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Let Air-Maze experience solve 


your filtration problems 


When you move air, everything in, | 
it comes right along—dirt, grit, 
liquids, germs and other impurities. 


No matter how you use this air— 


to condition buildings, to supply 
engines or compressors, to exhaust 

entrained liquids, to power pneu- , 
matic tools, or for any other special 
purpose—there is an Air-Maze air . 
filter exactly suited to your needs. 


With engineering skill and manu- 
facturing experience in solving all 
types of air filtration problems dur- 
ing the’past 21 years, Air-Maze engi- 
neers can give you the answer toyour ° 
particular application. Write today! 







ca, A typical Air-Maze filter panel 


Other panels are available to 
eliminate dirt, arrest flames, 
trap air-borne grease, etc. 
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See classified telephone 
directory for nearest representative 
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Out of the Doghouse 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Tt was not strictly a premature 
yen for sanitation in his neighborhood 
that caused Joe Cronin, the wealthy 
Boston genius, to send almost the 
whole of his league-leading Red Sox 
ball club to the baths in the third in- 
ning of a game in Detroit last week. 
Joseph did act, at the time, as though 
he could put up with com- 
pany a little more fragrant 
than Metkovich, Pesky, 
Doerr, York, DiMaggio, Hig- 
gins, and the pitcher of the 
moment, who was going by 
so fast anyway Mr. Cronin 
failed to catch his name; 
but basically the heave 
ho at that point was an ac- 
knowledgment by the man- 
ager that his killers were 
looking very bad athletically. 

Their places were taken by char- 
acters named, respectively, McBride, 
Pellagrini, Carey, Campbell, Culber- 
son, Russell, and Bagby—whose pres- 
ence in Boston uniform shows you 
that Joe, a versatile leader, could just 
as Well finish last as first in the Ameri- 
can League if he put his mind to it. 
The higher-paid Sox had been slump- 
ing all through their two-week West- 
ern trip, and they reached such depths 
of degradation in the first two innings 
of that particular double-header in 
Detroit that Joe made a gesture remi- 
niscent of Nero reducing his payroll in 
the interest of a richer diet for the lions 
at the Coliseum. 


All the stars were back in the 
second game, sharper as well as clean- 
er. They gave Detroit the sort of work- 
ing-over to which Boston fans have 
become accustomed this year, and 
no doubt their adventures will come 
out happily in the end. In spite of the 
slump, the Sox lost only three games 
of their fat lead on the Western trip 
and are easy leaders on the symbolic 
day of July 4. 

I brought the incident up because 
of a significant omission from Mr, Cro- 
nin’s early-shower squad last week. 
Still on the field when the rest of the 
top men were sent to be sponged was 
Theodore Samuel Williams, the toast 


of San Diego, looking pleased but 


LU) 


( 

) ) wate 
managers favor, I's true that Williams 
came out a few innings later, vielding 
his post to someone named Lazor, but 
there was a noticeable difference in 
the manager’s action in this case. He 
was saluting Williams and spanking 
the others. 


ix _ 





A few years ago, before the war, 
such a gesture as a public bow from 
Cronin would have dumfounded Mr. 
Williams and perhaps cost him 20 
points of batting average from shock 
and confusion. Joseph used to pull Mr. 
Williams out of the line-up at the drop 
of a fly ball or a boyish word of less 
than two syllables. Joe in 
those days had a stock state- 
ment which he used to foist 
upon the press on alternate 
Thursdays: “Joe DiMaggio 
is the best ballplayer in the 
business. I wish I had him.” 

This remark did not make 
Mr. Williams happy, nor 
was it meant to. Cronin sel- 
dom lost a chance to subdue 
or discipline his great young 
hitter, whose pranksome at- 
titude grated on Joe’s nerves. Things 
seem to be different today. Mr. Cro- 
nin would have you believe that the 
difference lies entirely in Williams— 
“great change since the war, seems 
to have made a man of him’—but 
some of us thought that Joseph was 
always a little rough on the young 
guy, and it may be simply that he is 
now giving him a mellower and more 
thoughtful treatment. Williams rates 
the best treatment a manager can give; 
he is showing again, as he showed 
pretty clearly before the war that he is 
the finest batsman of our time, proba- 
bly the best since Ruth and Hornsby. 
And there are worse outfielders. For 
reference, I give you the defensive 
work of another batting prodigy, Mr. 
Dick Wakefield of Detroit. 


Mr. Williams said earlier this year 
that he did not think he would be able 
to hit .400 again (he hit .406 in 1941). 
The pitchers were walking him too 
much. There is no doubt that heavy 
doses of bases on balls can break up a 
hitter’s momentum and keep him from 
getting set, and Williams gets more of 
this than any man since Ruth. But 
your correspondent will not believe 
that he cannot hit .400 again until the 
records are in for another two or three 
years. He is batting in runs, at the top 
of his league, and by way of a side at- 
traction, as we went to press, he was 


| " | 
best home-run race in a long time, 
Last spring Happy Chandler told 


Mr. Williams not to go around making 
$100 bets that he would outhit Wake- 
field. I hope for the sake of the Wil- 
liams wallet that he is not taking Hap- 
py too seriously on this score. I’m not. 
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BASEBALL: Shibe Park Darlings 


Manager Ben Chapman had a very 
simple explanation to offer: “We're get- 
ting the breaks at last. The percentage 
is catching up with us.” 

To everyone else, what the Philadel- 
phia Phillies were doing was close to a 
miracle. For a month and a half, the 
team had behaved with customary con- 
sistency. It won a scant 8 games and 
lost 24. Basement dwellers for seven of 
the last eight seasons, the Phillies were 
once more cellar champions of the Na- 
tional League. 

Then suddenly the team woke up. On 
Memorial Day, it slapped down the 
New York Giants twice in a double-head- 
er and went on winning ball games at 
the fastest pace in the league. In a month, 
the once-Phutile Phillies won 19 of 26 
games. Last week the team was not only 
out of the cellar, it was in the rarified 
atmosphere (for it) of sixth place, just 
half a game out of first division. 

“Them Shibe Park darlings!” ex- 
claimed a Philadelphia Record editorial. 
“What are the Phillies trying to do—win 
the pennant?” 

If, by the greatest stretch of the imagi- 
nation, they did, it would be the second 
flag in the club’s history (Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander pitched the Phillies to 
their only pennant in 1915). But Bob 
Carpenter, 31-year-old club president, 
is the first to deny such high hopes. “It 
takes a long time to build a champion- 
ship team,” Carpenter’ says, “and, while 
anything can happen, I don’t look for 
the pennant this year, But we won't finish 
in the cellar.” 

When Carpenter’s father, Robert R. 
M. Carpenter Sr., a du Pont director, 
bought the club two and a half years 
ago, the young president's strategy was 
to build up the Philadelphia farm sys- 
tem for the future. In two seasons, while 
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Pennock and Chapman leave the cellar 




















What Luck! 


Blache “What a prize, Whitey—no 
wonder a fisherman will spend 
hours to catch it.” 


hil’ “Yes, Blackie—like BLACK & WHITE, 
W it’s a prize worth waiting for.” 


How true, Whitey! No other 


Scotch is quite so satisfying as 
BLACK & WHITE— because this 
famous blend has an unmistakable 
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character —a fine, mellow quality 
that has won universal preference 


for generations! 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86:8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Daily dictation can’t “snow- ¥-yOU- ame 
when you usé GoundScriber electronic 


dictating equipment. SoundScriber_ is 
low in first cost, much lower in operating 
cost. Unbreakable plastic disc elimi- 


fates shaving and breakage: electronic 


transcriber gives radio fidelity to your 
voice. Write today for the complete 
story on SoundScriber . . . the machine 


that serves the mind, 


JOUND./CRIBER 
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ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


“SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.N-31NewHa on 
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Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 
87th Consecutive Quarterly Distribution 


The Trustees have declared & 


quarterly distribution of twen- 
ty-six (26) cents a share, pay- 
able July 20, 1946, to holders of 
certificates of beneficial inter- 


est at the close of business 
June 98, 1046. 


OBE ~~ gg “sams Secretary 
Boston, Mass., June 19 
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Bob was in the Army, General Manager 
Herb Pennock, onetime New York 


Yankee southpaw, acquired nine minor- 


league farms. As usual the Phillies fn- 


ished the season in last place. 


New Team for Old Town: After 


Carpenters discharge from the Army 


last winter, he was determined to break 
the Phillies’ last-place monopoly by im- 
mediately improving the parent club. To 


the astonishment of baseball fans, who 


in the past decade had seen many Phillies 
sold for profit but few bought for im- 


provement, Carpenter purchased Vir- 


tually a new team. He was so willing 
to spend money on talent that he of- 
fered President Sam Breadon of the St. 


Louis Cardinals $800,000 for Marty 


(Slats) Marion, George (Whitey) Ku- 
rowski, ax Lanier, Harry Brecheen, 


Johnny Beazley, and Alpha Brazle. 


This offer was refused, but others were 
accepted. The 1946 Phillie infield is en- 
tirely new: Frank McCormick from Cin- 


cinnati, Emil Verban from St, Louis, 


and Skeeter Newsome and Jim Tabor 
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‘Acme 
Sport Styles: The camera caught 
these fashions in women’s sportswear 


last week. At left, playing at Wimble- 
don, are Dorothy Bundy (top) and Mrs. 


Patricia Canning Todd. Above, Mrs. 


George (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias, 


wearing the latest in golf shorts, in the 
Western Open at Des Moines, Iowa. 
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from the Boston Red Sox. Pitcher Al 
Jurisich and Outfielder Johnny Wyros- 


tek also came from the Cardinals, Ex 


cept for pitchers, Catcher Andy Semi- 
nick is the only Phillie regular, who is a 


holdover from 1945. 


With such experienced acquisitions, 


Manager Chapman neverthless must_do 
much juggling to win ball games. The 


pitching staff is merely adequate, and the 
batting weak, with Del Ennis, a 21- 


year-old rookie surprise, the only regu- 
lar hitting over .300. More than anything 


cle Chapman, who became manager 


when Freddie Fitzsimmons quit in the 
middle of last season, has given the team 
a spirit of hustle and fight. 


be Decanes BF thal m9 the Philfic fan. 


once the most elusive of all spectators, 


has come out of hiding. Shibe Park has 


been filled this season as never before. 


ast year 382,000 fans turned out—most 
of them to watch Philadelphia’s oppo- 


nents, This season attendance is already 
(Ver the 500,000 mark, a new season 


record for the Phillies. And the fans are 





ll. Commercial Financing Plan 
has helped Many companies over- 


come the handicap of limited work- 
ing capital and a limited line of 


‘ 
credit. Por example, a letter from 


one user of our plan says: 
“In surveying the progress tis Conve 


pany has made during the past year, 
it is forcefully evident that this pro- 
gress could not have been possible had 


it not boon for the financial assistance 


given us by Commercial Credit . . . at 
a time when other financial institu- 


tions did not choose to be of service,” 


Other manufacturers and whole- 
salers have adopted our plan—and 


used it to a total of more than (One 


Billion Dollars in the past five years 
—because they find it low in cost, 


more flexible, a greater aid to profit- 


‘ 
able operation. 
Our plan helps you make more 


money by giving you more money to 


‘ * . 
work with.. . . under a continuing 
arrangement that lets you plan 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 










ahead with confidence, It frees you 


from wornes about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 


And it involves no interference with 


your management . . - no restrictions 
on your operations. 


What's more, the low cost of 


Commercial Credit money invites 
investigation and comparison. Let 


Us send you our booklet,“A Com. 


parison of Money Costs,’’ containing 
actual case studies of our Com- 


mercial Financing Plan vs, Time 


Loans. There’s no obligation. Just 
write or telephone the nearest Com- 


mercial Credit office listed below, 





MACHINERY FINANCING 


AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment Pur- 
chase Plan to finance all new or used 


equipment you buy. Small down payments, 


Low rates. Balance spread to let you pay 


out of earnings .. . Details on request. 











Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Suez Savant 
SUFFERS |! 


"Te my for red! | actually doubted that a 


Bacardi Cuba Libre is as delectable as everyone 


says, Pyramid me to apologize: 1t hits the 


Nile on the head!”’ 


All is forgiven. After all, how else but by 
tasting it can you discover that Bacardi is 
absolutely unequaled the world over for 
delicacy of flavor, for superb smoothness? 
What folly to say “rum and cola” 


—when with a word you can 





command a Bacardi Cuba Libre! 


all nations agree — BACARDI 


Banishment to the Sahara is too good for anyone who 
suggests a substitute for Bacardi! 


RUM... 89 Proof. Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 
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S INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 





Trends and Outlook in the 
| Municipal Bond Market- 


For many years, American municipal bonds 
have been of prime interest to those seeking 
conservatism and security in their investments. 
Now, with the rapid reduction in the supply 
of tax-free United States Government bonds, 
municipal obligations increasingly provide 


the primary recourse for investors wishing to 
minimize tax liability. 

To both large institutional investors and 
individuals, whether experienced or con- 
templating their first purchase of municipal 
bonds, this Mid-Year Survey presents timely 
and helpful information. It examines 
| — factors currently affecting the investment 

= opportunities in municipal bonds, discusses 


the supply of and demand for such issues, 




















‘ HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. : nH inquires into the tax outlook and price trends. 
; 123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois € e e 
' Gentlemen: Please send me, witha gost 4 Send f or this Mid-Year Sur vey 
‘ sw aa tame aaa SS the © As aguide to informed appraisal of these 
: nf F bonds and theit market, this informative, 
@ ' : . 

: Nome Bay up-to-date survey is available without 
. %, = obligation. Send for the new 1946 “Mid-Year 
1 Address = -_—— &) Survey of the Municipal Bond Market.” 
' NS E 
| Gy aaa _State 4 Use this request form — at no cost. 
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now going to the park to see the home 


team. A few of the more optimistic are 
writing for World Series reservations. 


Playing Ball With CPs 


Al Niemiec, second baseman for the 
Seattle Rainiers, enlisted in the Navy in 


the fall of 1942. Discharged last Jan. 


uary, he returned to his Pacific Coast 
League club. He went through spring 
training, played in five games, and then 


' ) 
was released. According to baseball's 
postwar law, a veteran is merely entitled 
to a trial. The Rainiers felt that Niemiec, 


35 in May, was slowing up. 

To the ballplayer, the club’s action was 
a violation of the GI Bill of Rights, which 
guarantees a returning serviceman his old 
job for a year. Tom A. Durham, As- 
sistant United States Attorney, agreed: 
“Baseball is no different than a store or a 
machine shop. The law is simple. A vet- 
eran rates his old job back.” They brought 
the case to court. 

Last week United States Judge Lloyd 
Black found for Niemiec in a ruling that 
will affect all of organized baseball. In 
a caustic attack on one-sided baseball 
contracts, which he said used terms 
“reminiscent of chattels,” Judge Black 
ordered the. Rainiers to pay Niemiec his 
contract salary ($720 a month) less what 
he may earn elsewhere. “Since it has 
argued correctly that baseball is the 
great American game,” the Judge said, 
“certainly it ought to bear its share in 
meeting obligations to servicemen.” 


oe 


NOTES: Scores and Records 


College Tennis: One of the two Fal- 
kenburg brothers of Southern California 
was bound to be jinxed. They had entered 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion tennis championships at Evanston, 
Ill. It was Tom the elder who went down 
—in straight quarterfinal sets to Harry 
Likas of San Francisco—and Bob the 
younger, twice national junior champion, 
who survived the field for the national 
collegiate singles title. In the final, Bob 
took Gardner Larned of William and 
Mary, 7-5, 6-2, 6-2. 

Track and Field: Lennart Strand—oars- 
man, printer, pianist, and runner—had 


plenty of speed to spare at the National 


Amateur Athletic Union track and field: 


championships, and so the 1,500-meter 


champion of Sweden became the 1,500- 


meter champion of the United States 
June 29 at San Antonio, Texas. The thin, 


blond Swede loped over his favorite 


metric distance in the slow time of 3:54.5, 
but that was more than enough. His 
nearest rival, Les MacMitchell, was 30 
yards behind. On the field, Big Bob 
Fitch of the University of Minnesota 
broke the world’s discus record with a 
mighty heave of 179 feet 4 inch, more 
than 4 feet better than the mark set five 
vears ago by Adolfo Consolini at Milan, 
Italy. The New York Athletic Club won 
the team title for the fifth straight year. 
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MUSIC 


Enter the Lists 


One day in 1987, the late Rrmest 


Hutcheson, new president of the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York, gave his 


first annual tea for the students, In one 


corner sat ‘a pretty 15-year-old girl from 
Virginia, a violinist named Carroll Glenn. 
Across the room, the 19-year-old pianist 


Eugene List watched her chat, He was 


too shy to speak, but he read the name 
pinned to her shoulder. Later he heard 





her play at a student recital and worked 


up courage to introduce himself. Of 


course Miss Glenn knew who he ‘was, for 
most musicians remembered the talented 
Philadelphia youngster who just three 
years before had given the first American 
performance of Dmitri Shostakovich’s 
First Piano Concerto with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

In the five years that followed, both 
young artists advanced swiftly in their 
professions. Socially, they had time for 
only a few dates between concerts. Miss 
Glenn won all four major music awards 
open to newcomers*—the only musician 
ever to do so. Although women violinists 
are considered a drug on the market, she 
soon became one of the most important 
of the younger professionals (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 2, 1942). List’s fiery virtuosity won 
him numerous orchestra dates. Along with 
William Kapell, he was considered the 
best of the up-and-coming pianists when 
Uncle Sam took over early in 1942. 

Professional demands and List’s Army 
life delayed the wedding until August 
1943. After a brief honeymoon, Gene 
went overseas to play for the troops. 
Then, in July 1945, Staff Sergeant List 
got the biggest thrill—and the biggest 
break—of his career. He played Tchaikov- 
sky, Chopin, and Shostakovich for the 
Big Three at Potsdam, winning special 
plaudits from Stalin and: Truman. 

Duet and Solo: When List was 
discharged this January, concert dates 
were piled as high as his piano bench. 
Always anxious to cash in on international 
publicity, Hollywood signed List, and in 
five weeks he made a United Artists 
picture called “Bachelor’s Daughters,” 
which will be released in the fall. Decca 
flashed a contract, and this week the com- 
pany released List’s brilliant version of 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto 
(Alfred Wallenstein and the Philharmonic 


Orchestra of Log Angeles. $8.50). Mean- 


while, Mrs. List was busy with 30 concert 
dates in less than five months. 


Although the Lists have played ‘to- 


gether in private, they had made only 
four joint public appearances before this 
May. Then they were invited to attend 
the 50th International Music Festival at 
Prague and ended up by playing in eight 
countries during their six-week tour. 
They were the first American artists to 
appear in Budapest and Berlin since the 





\nNaumburg, Town Hall, National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Schubert Memorial. 
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Frankie and Johnnie were lovers 
Lordie, how they could love... 


NEWSWEEK 


war. “Berlin,” says Eugene, “was sort of 
like Potsdam revisited.” 


Last week, the Lists played the first 
concert of the Robin Hood Dell season in 
Philadelphia to a crowd of 12,000- 
largest opening night in the Dell’s his- 
tory. Three nights later, on June 27, at 
the Lewisohn Stadium in New York, they 
gave the same program—Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto and his First Piano Con- 
certo. They drew the season’s largest 
crowd to date, 19,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. List vastly enjoy playing 
together, but each feels a need for further 
work separately. Hence next season they : 
will give only three joint recitals. As 
Eugene puts it: “We feel we should de- 
velop as individual artists. That’s what 
we want to concentrate on.” 


Por 


They Done It Right 


London’s Garrick Theater houses a 
revue called “Better Late” which last 


week was still a nightly sellout after a 
two-and-a-half month stay. Beatrice Lillie 





She saw her Johnnie amaking love 


To a girl named Nellie Bly... 


Frankie took aim with her pistol 
The gun went rata-tat-tat. 
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= stars in the show, but a main attrac- 

of @ tion is a new ballet version of “Frankie 
4 and Johnnie.” The choreographer of this 

rst || favorite American ballad is 38-year-old 

in “| William Chapell. Prudence Hyman 

0— @ dances Frankie’s role; Walter Crishman 

\is- § is the man who done her wrong. 

at 3 ow 


ey | Prokofieff’s ‘War and Peace’ 





a | i When Germany attacked the Soviet 
est | Union in June 1941, Serge Proxofieff sat 
‘ down to write an opera on the subject of 
ing | another invasion of his beloved Russian 
her Soil. It‘was to be |his most monumental 
hey composition and his seventh opera, “War 
“As and Peace,” based on the novel by Leo 
de- | Jolstoy, “which,” says Prokofieff, “had 
shat | become especially near and dear, since 


it told of the Russian people’s struggle 

against Napoleon’s armies in 1812.” 
The 55-year-old composer completed 

the piano score in the summer of 1942. 


Working with Myra Mendelssohn on the 


1 4 libretto-which follows Tolstoy's text 
ast] closely—Prokofieff boiled the tremendous 
tie novel down to eleven scenes and five 


acts, with more than 60 characters. 

In June 1944 Moscow heard a concert 
version of the first half of the opera under 
the baton of Samuel A. Samosud. But 
critics the world over shook their heads 
over the possibilities of staging the whole 
enormous work. Nevertheless, for three 
years now, the United States has been 
hearing periodic rumors that “War and 
Peace” was about to be produced in its 
entirety, and that an American premiere 
at the Metropolitan Opera House would 
follow the initial Soviet performance. As 
postponement followed postponement, 
the skeptics looked more skeptical. 

Last week, NEWSWEEK received a de- 
layed cable from its Moscow correspond- 
ent announcing that the long-awaited 
premiére of Part I of “War and Peace” 
had taken place June 12 at the Maly 
Opera House in Leningrad. Leningrad 
critics were lavish in their praise: “It 
is the most perfect of all Prokofieff’s 
operas.” Although Prokofieff was. still 
working on the orchestration of Acts III- 
V, Russian critics had already made their 
pronouncement: “ “War and Peace’ is the 
most important thing in Russian opera 

at least since the death of Rimsky- 


| Korsakoff,” 
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Music for Five Millions 


The major symphony orchestras of the 
United States and Canada broke almost 
every sort of record during the 1945-46 
season. The first postwar conference of 
orchestral managers announced in Pitts- 
burgh last week that 23 orchestras gave 
1,812 concerts—333 more than in the 
previous year and the largest number in 
their history. Some 5,000,000 persons at- 
tended, a new high in concertgoers and 
a year’s increase of 1,500,000. Twenty- 
two orchestras reported a combined 
earned income of more than $5,000,000, 


vut their expenditures totaled almost 
$7,500,000. 
















































































Delta fits into the center of transportation 


for thirteen states, twenty-nine cities, and. twenty 


million Americans. Delta 1s the shortest line between 
the main markets of the South, is the air link to 


Southern vacation lands and ports of exit for Latin-America. 


“= 
CTT 
General Offices 
: ATLANTA, GA. 


For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent or Nearest Airline Ticket Office 
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The GI Student Is Good 


Washington warned that 270,000 war 
veterans couldn’t go to college next fall 
because there wouldn’t be room for them, 
and some college presidents were wor- 
ried about the scholastic ability of those 
who did get in (NEwswEEK, June 3). But 
last week a competent witness nailed 
down any rumors that the boys out of 
blue and khaki aren’t students. Marjorie 
Raish, instructor at the University of Kan- 


sas in Lawrence, had 115 students in her 


freshman English composition and litera- 
ture classes last spring; less than twenty 


had not seen military service. In a heart- 
warming story in The Kansas City Star 
June 23, she told the world just how good 
the veterans are. Some excerpts: 
@ “The college English teacher . . . has 
come into her own with the advent of the 
Gl’s . . . They have that one priceless 
quality which is the answer of every 
teacher’s prayer: They want to learn.” 
€ “I watched my motley assortment of 
students, four or five years older on the 
average than the usual college freshman, 
some still in military clothing, fight their 
way ... through grammatical entangle- 
ments... If I offered special assistance 
. my office invariably resembled a 
hosiery shop during a nylon rush.” 
@ “Grades matter to the veterans... 
still more because the men believe they 
will seem important to prospective em- 
ployers . . . GI’s seldom skipped classes 
... 1 finally got in the habit of checking 
on those who failed to answer to roll call 
since absence . . . was practically synony- 
mous with illness.” 
@ “The men seemed to enjoy composition 


work. Contrary to popular belief, they 
wanted to write of their war experiences 
... | wish I could be sure that a single 
student learned as much as I. I have 
stowed away on innumerable transports 
and bombers; I have sat in on so many 
briefing sessions that I could conduct one 
myself; I know exactly what to do if I am 
ever left afloat on a raft.” 

@ “What I learned increased my respect 
for the GI’s daily. They have their feet 
firmly on the ground. Many of them are 
idealists, not a few, perfectionists. They 
wrote unashamedly of their religion and 
I found it to be not a spineless emgtign 





European 
“GI's want to learn”... “they often look tired” . . . “but seldom skip classes” 


but a vital force. They are far more toler- 
ant than the average person . . . They 
want education and jobs so that they can 
support wives and children . . . Fathers, 
incidentally, perhaps because they had 
more at stake, were among the strongest 
students .. . Their attitude toward mar- 
riage is sensible and firm.” 

€ “GI's are well-informed and interested 
in world affairs . . . Literature viewed 
through the eyes of these much-traveled 
men took on a new meaning... My notes, 
prepared carefully in advance, from 
books, of course, seemed a little dated 
and valueless.” 

€ “There have been problems, of course 
... The allotments are not adequate in 
an increasing number of cases. Men are 
having to work to augment slim budgets. 
There are days on which their faces are 
tired-looking and strained. If the situation 
is not adjusted, many worthy men may 
be forced to give up the education they 
so strongly desire.” 

€ “If my opinion of the GI’s were mine 
alone, I might feel that I am being un- 


’ duly sentimental. Oldsters in the depart- 


ment are singing their praises too... 
Recently a history professor told me that 
on his final, practically every student 
made either A or B. ‘I don’t have any 
failures, he told me... When my grades 
failed to follow anything like a normal 
curve, I sought the advice of the oldest 
professor in my- department. The answer 
was short and to the point: ‘Of course 
they won't follow a normal curve. You're 
teaching GI’s’.” 


Po 


Princeton's Missing 400 


Commencement at Princeton Univer- 
sity was typical of college graduations all 
over the country. In the first: full peace- 
time academic year since 1941, Princeton 
still showed the effects of war. 

A man’s college, it could muster only 
170 students for degrees, compared with 
a normal prewar group of more than 600. 
The missing 400 were bovs who matricu- 
lated in the armed forces after Pearl Har- 
bor instead of at Princeton. And as a 
result of war-disrupted schedules, those 
who graduated represented seven differ- 
ent classes, 1941 through 1947. The war 
was also responsible for two new degrees, 
an Associate in Arts for twenty veterans 
who completed four terms instead of 
eight, and a Bachelor af Naval Science 
for seven trainees who met the Navy's 
scholastic requirements but not the uni- - 
versity’s. | 

Also typical of postwar commence- 
ments was the plain speaking of President 
Harold W. Dodds in two talks given in 
front of historic Nassau Hall. In one he 
called graduating seniors to battle in a 
“cosmic wrestling match”—the “time-hon- 
ored struggle between body and soul” to 
rule the individual. As an example of the 
body triumphant he cited Communism 
and its “moral irresponsibility,” a “false 
doctrine” which he asserted “the good 
sense of humanity” would reject in the 
end. In the other talk he warned alumni 
that citizens too busy to bother with af- 
fairs of government might find “modern 
pressure groups” taking over. The danger 
Dodds painted was twofold: (1) that of 
“big government” per se, complex and 
sometimes incomprehensible, and (2) 
that of selfish factions built on the leader- 
ship principle, seeking personal gain at 
the expense of an inarticulate and often 
indifferent majority. Dodds said that lib- 
erty could not survive without  repre- 
sentative government responsible to the 7 
people and “not the football of reactions.” 

The 8,000 “old grads” who marched in 
a 2-mile column to University Field for 
the baseball game with Yale were the 
largest gathering of alumni in Princeton 
historv. Not at 208 previous commence- 
ments had old Nassau seen such an out- 
pouring of school loyalty. Representatives 
of 50 classes (1896 through 1945). pa- 
raded in costume, kept in step by: the 
tooting of 32 military bands. Four classes | 
—1918, 719, 20, and ’21—led the march; — 
all were celebrating their 25th reunion- 
the first three late, because of the war. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT WASHINGTON CROSSES FLOATING BRIDGE (GRAY’S FERRY) ON INAUGURAL JOURNEY, PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 20, 1789* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


ot S ‘en. Washington was conducted to the City 


Tavern in Second Street, above Walnut, 
where a banquet had been prepared by the citizens . .” 


SCHARF, WESTCOTT’S — HISTORY OF PHILADELPHIA 


When Philadelphia became our Nation’s first capital, 
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it was already known to the world as a center of 
gracious living. Here, leaders of state, art, science and 
letters foregathered to partake of its sumptuous hospi- 
tality. A heritage that lives today in Philadelphia Blend. 
So gracious, mild-mannered . . . truly a special occa- 
sion whisky. Yet, you can afford to enjoy Philadelphia 
“The Heritage Whisky”... regularly and often. 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ MOVIES 


Horse Without Opera 


Will James’s novel about Smoky, the 
black and belligerent stallion from the 
mesa country, provides a film that is a 
natural for youngsters and horse lovers 
and makes a pleasant evening even for 
the nonequestrian moviegoer. 

The cowhand-author-artist’s narrative 
takes Smoky from the range to the ranch, 
and from one man-made restriction to an- 
other. The happy ending follows the pat- 
tern of Anna Sewell’s “Black Beauty,” 
which, by calculated coincidence, is also 
being produced by Twentieth Century- 
Fox. As it should be, the star is Smoky, 
trained by Jack Lindell, who has done as 
much for other hofses, including Rex, 
King of Wild Horses. 

Fred MacMurray, Anne Baxter, and 
Bruce Cabot supply the human element 
with restraint and uncommon good sense. 
And Burl Ives, making his screen debut, 
marks time with his guitar and “Streets 
of Laredo,” “Down in the Valley,” “Blue- 
Tail Fly,” and other Americana. 

These human beings do a nice job, but 
“Smoky” is essentially the story of a horse, 
without the opera and without the buck- 
aroos who puncture each other at ten 


paces in Sadie’s Bar. The Technicolored- 


Utah backgrounds are, of course, mag- 
nificent. (Smoky. Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Robert Bassler, producer. Louis King, di- 
rector. Technicolor.) 


Por 


The Sepia Screen 


For 25 years, a handful of motion-pic- 
ture producers have been hard at work in 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, and other 
points far removed from Hollywood turn- 
ing out all-Negro movies for the 600-odd 
theaters devoted exclusively to Negro 
films and located predominantly in eleven 
Southern states. 

By Hollywood standards, the Negro 
producers have been operating on a shoe- 
string. Their full-length features have 
taken in from $40,000 to $60,000 per pic- 
ture and their production budgets range 
from $20,000 to $50,000, with the prin- 
cipal players drawing down a modest 
$100 a week. Rental fees start at $25 in 
small towns and soar to $1,500 in cities. 

Most of their productions have been 

usicals, with only occasional lapses into 
melodrama, mysteries, and Westerns. The 
Negro Westerns follow the conventional 
Hollywood mold (one bills its lead as 

Ebony Crooner of the Saddle”), but the 
directors of the musicals, mysteries, and 
dramas insist on scripts carefully tailored 
to exclude any caricature of the Negro. 

Last week, the Negro film industry 
reached a new high-water mark with the 
release of “Beware,” an Astor Pictures 
production starring Louis Jordan, one of 
: ecca’s most lucrative recorders, Valerie 
Black, former leading lady of the stage hit 
‘Anna Lucasta,” and Milton Woods, the 
colored Basil Rathbone.” The picture 
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cinches Jordan’s reputation as a great 
melody maker, but catchy tunes aside, | 
“Beware” adds up to 55 minutes of heavy- 
handed melodrama inexpertly directed. | 
The presence of Jordan, who has just | 
made his third personal appearance at | 
the Paramount Theater in New York, as- 
sures “Beware’s” box-office success. The 
most successful Negro film to date was 
“Caldonia,” another Astor production | 
with Jordan and his Tympany Five. * 
Whether Jordan will confine his talents to © 
all-Negro movies or follow the golden | 
trail to Hollywood remains to be seen. 
Sultry Lena Horne’s rapid rise to riches § 
was furthered by her performance in 
“Boogie-Woogie Dream,” a musical pro- 7 
duced by Jack Goldberg, sometimes 
tagged the “Abe Lincoln of Harlem.” 
Goldberg, who has put out 25 Negro 
films in as many years, owns Hollywood 
Pictures Corp., an Astor rival in the Negro 
feature world. Both Astor and Holly- 
wood studios are in New York. So are 
the studios of Quigley & Leonard and 
Toddy Pictures. Jack’s brother Bert oper- | 
ates Harlemwood Pictures in Dallas. § 
The sixth of the largest Negro film | 
producers is All American News of Chi- 


‘cago, which since 1942 has ground out | 


more than 185 newsreels stressing Negro | 
activities. Its 24-hour coverage now com- | 
pares with that of Pathé, Movietone, and 
Paramount. Its latest venture is the “Ne- | 
gro Achievement Series”’—documentaries 
combining news shots and reenactments 
in the style of “The March of Time.” 


Par 


Marx Madness 


After a five-year layoff the Marx 
brothers are at it again, this time with a 
pseudo-spy thriller called “A Night in 
Casablanca.” It is not the best picture 
they have ever done, but it is the Mart | 
brothers, and that in itself should satisfy 
a great many people, 


The book—which is, after all, just an | 
excuse to let the fréres Marx romp around 
in front of the camera—deals with hidden 
Nazi loot in postwar Casablanca, and 
with the eventual exoneration of a young 
French aviator suspected of having played 
ball with the Germans. Nazi agents keep 
killing the managers of the hotel in which 
the loot is hidden, until by process of 
elimination the hotel comes under 
Groucho’s management—something_ that 
shouldn’t happen to a doghouse. The 
ensuing, and inevitable, shambles balk 
the Germans’ plans to sneak the treasure 
out of the country. 

Throughout all this, Groucho and his 
cigar zoom around after slinky women, 
Chico does his inimitable piano act, and 
Harpo, among other things, has a mag- 
nificent, if innocuous, duel with a Ger- 
man. Some of the scenes could stand con- 
siderable cutting, and the supporting 
cast can be described only as fair. Luckily, 
the Marx brothers need little or no sup- 
port. (A NicHT iv CasaBLanca. Unit 
Artists. Davis L. Loew, producer. Archie 
Mayo, director.) 
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Discover for Yourself 


How Don 8) Improves 
Your Favorite Drink 


It's the Don Q you use in it that makes 
it taste so good. For Don Q has a 


distinctive flavor all its own... brings 
a golden touch to any drink. Cock- 
tails or Old Fashioneds, tall drinks 


or fizzes—when made with Don Q 


they all taste better. 


Ever taste a cold toddy made with 
Don Q? You should! Simply put some 
ice, a little water and a lemon peel 
in an old-fashioned glass—and then 
add the “golden touch"—two jiggers 
of the incomparable Don.Q. It’s de. 


licious, smooth, altogether refreshing! 


IT’S THE 


DONQ 


86 Proof 


Don Q Rum is a product of Destileria Serralles, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
Sole U. S. Distributors: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N. Y. * Importers since 1794 

















































If you are, perhaps it’s time you looked 
around again. You may be missing 
something! 

Are you fully aware, for example, of 
all the new sales values, the added 
beauties and utility that Lustron, prop- 
erly applied, might bring to your 
product?... 

Do you know that Lustron is far lighter in 
weight than any practical alternative... 
much lighter than the “light” metals? 

Do you know that colors are practically 
unlimited in Lustron? 

Are you aware of these special physical 
attributes: (1) unlike most materials Lustron 
gains rather than loses strength as tem- 
peratures fall, (2) it’s dimensionally 
stable... Lustron fits, it keeps its fit, (3) 
acids, alkalies, water, don't harm it, (4) it 
offers excellent electrical characteristics. 
And if you still think Lustron costs too 
much, better check again... it’s only one- 
third of what it was just a few years ago. 
And remember how much more you get 


per pound in Lustron! 


There’s no law that ties you perma- 
nently to any material. However, there 
is a law... the law of competition... 
that forces every manufacturer to keep 
up-to-date. Let us help keep you up 
to date by furnishing you the latest 
information on Lustron and other 
Monsanto Plastics... via regular mail- 
ings. Send your name to: MonsANTO 


CremicaL Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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H. S. Newman Gallery 


Remington in oil: An Englishman rides to hounds in New Mexico 


Remington's New Frontier 


Frederic Remington, painter of Indians 
and the West, played little part in the 
development of American art but a big 
role in the portrayal of American history. 
The days of the frontier were already 
numbered when Remington quit Yale Art 
School in 1880, at 19, and went West to 
seek his fortune. He worked there as 
clerk, ranch cook, cowboy, and stockman, 
and joined General Miles for the cam- 
paign against the Apache chief, Geroni- 
mo. Then he came back East and drew 
what he had seen for the magazines of 


his time. Thereafter he spent three months 
yearly in the most obscure sections of 
the West. 

Remington’s thundering Indian hordes 
and pursuing cavalrymen (or redskins 
pursuing soldiers), and his quieter but 
equally authentic hunting and fishing 
scenes have always been dear to those 
who love the old West. That is why Rem- 
ingtons are hard to come by even though, 
from the time his first illustration ap- 
peared in Harper’s magazine in 1885 un- 
til his death 24 years later at 48, the 
elephantine, lazy-looking, hard-drinking 
artist turned out more than 2,000 pictures 
and illustrated 150 books. His “Dash for 
Timber” brought $23,000 at auction a 
year ago; lesser oils in color have fetched 
$7,000 or $8,000, while oils in black and 
white are generally $1,000 or less. 

Last week 28. early black and white 
‘Remingtons, hitherto in a private collec- 
tion, came on the market and went on 
show through July at the Harry Shaw 
Newman Gallery in New York. The show 
includes eight of 22 Hiawatha paintings 
done for an edition published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin in !S31. and a score of typical 


Western scenes. A humorous touch is pro- 
vided in a canvas titled “Gone Away,” 
which pictures a ramrod Englishman- 
tumed-cattleman riding to hounds in 
New Mexico. 
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Sold to Mr. Billy Rose 


A sidelight on inflation last week was 
the annual end-of-season report of the 
largest art and antique auction house in 


the United States, the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, Inc., of New York. The $6,684,045 
sales total, an all-time high, topped last 
year's record-breaking figure by half a 
million dollars. The lots sold (36,563) 
were down by 20 per cent, but there 
were many more buyers and the increased 


competition helped boost prices, The 
average price per lot for the years 1944 


to 1946 was $158, compared with $92 - 


for the years 1937 to 1943. 

Top single sale was $75,000 for Rem- 
brandt’s “A Pilgrim at Prayer.” The buyer 
was the Broadway night-club proprietor, 
Billy Rose, who took similar honors in the 
1942-43 season, when he paid $30,000 
for Frans Hals’s “Rev. Caspar Sibelius.” 
One of the lowest was $10 for a 
“fine copy” of the first edition of Words- 
worth’s “Prelude.” 

Major trends, according to Hiram H. 
Parke, president of the galleries, were the 
increased demands for fine Americana 
and for modern paintings. His explana- 
tion: “Reawakened national consciousness 
and an accompanying interest in native 
arts, crafts, and literature largely account 
for the former, and for the latter I think 
we can look to the immense influence 
of the Museum of Modern Art as the 
most potent single factor popularizing 
modern and contemporary art.” 
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BOOKS 

Critics’ Playground 

Cyril Connolly and George Orwell are 
two of the most highly respected literary 
critics practicing their craft in England 
today. Of the two Connolly writes the 
more brilliantly and Orwell the more di- 
rectly, but both, being men of conscience, 
have this in common: a distaste for the 
commonplace and a demand for high 
standards. Although both are essentially 
British in their outlook, they are also men 
of the world, and their books can profit- 
ably be read by Americans, critics as well 
as consumers of the 10,000 new books 
published in the United States each year. 

Connolly’s Mud Pies: Cyril Connol- 
ly, editor of the English magazine Hori- 
zon, is a journalist of quality and a witty 
observer of the modern world. Although 
he is well known to the well-informed 
among his fellow Britishers, who follow 
his editorials and articles with enthusi- 
asm, among Americans his words of wis- 
dom have hitherto fallen on deaf ears. 
Those who admire him think this a shame. 
The publication of his reviews and es- 














says, in a book with the weird title of 


“The Condemned Playground,” lends 
weight to their grief. 


“The Condemned Playground,” strange- © 


ly enough, has nothing to do with slum 
clearance. It is mostly about literature and 
life, especially as it was created and lived 
in the 1930s, a period, in Connolly's 
words, “of ebullience, mediocrity, frivoli- 
ty, and talent.” He chose the title to refer 
in part to that “leafy tranquil cultivated 
. . . Chelsea” where he worked and 
wandered in those years. He goes on: 
“But there is another sense in which 
The Condemned Playground’ refers to 


Art itself; for Art is man’s noblest attempt 
to preserve imagination from Time, to 
make unbreakable toys of the mind, mud 
pies which endure.” Yet because “even 
the masterpieces whose permanence 
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He makes 5400 horses work 
as a smooth team 


(Vocus a 5400 horsepower 
diesel locomotive is a highly 
skilled job, and a mighty important 
one to you. It is Erie’s modern and 
efficient locomotives under smooth 
handling which speed your products 


to their destination. 
When the route of your shipment 

















is through the Erie Area, specify 
"via Erie”, 

Skilled manpower, modern equip- 
ment, and extensive facilities in aff 
departments all along the line, 
assure Erie shippers the safe, 


dependable transportation their 
products deserve. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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What “Carmen” is to music, 
Cointreau is to after-dinner 
liqueurs—a masterpiece. It, too, 
is a lasting tribute to the man 
who created it, Edouard Coin- 
treau. And like Bizet’s opera, 

this rare and distinctive li- 

queur has been enjoyed the 

world over for close 
on a century. 
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grants them a mystical authority over us 
are doomed to decay, a word slithers into 
oblivion, then a phrase, then an idea,” 
the playground where the mud pies are 
so bravely baked is condemned. 

Not always is Connolly so obscure ‘as 
he is in the choice of a title. Most of the 
time he is brilliantly clear, whether he is 
writing a bitterly controversial obituary 
of A. E. Housman, a savagely biting par- 
ody of Aldous Huxley, or.a devastating 
catalogue of the faults of modern fiction. 

Spit in the Eye: Connolly was born 
43 years ago in Coventry. Eton was fol- 
lowed by Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he assimilated the erudition with which 
he peppers his best journalistic efforts. 
It was his ambition to be a poet, “to re- 
vive the epic,” and then to write a novel 
“about archaic Greece.” Instead, typical 
product of his background and his time, 
he “drifted” into the profession of criti- 
cism “through a lack of moral stamina,” 
when his epic and his novel fell short of 
the perfection he desired. 

A subscriber to Oscar Wilde’s belief 
that the distinction between true criticism 
and creation is nonexistent, Connolly has 
aimed high. He has often hit the mark. 
“But,” he sighs, “I wish I had been a 
better critic and that I had not written 
brightly, because I was asked to, about 
so many bad books.” Far lesser critics 
have cringed at the same thought. 

In this book Connolly has discarded his 
bright writings about bad books and re- 
tained his bright writings about literature 
as a whole. He best describes his own 
book in his introduction: “The authors I 
most enjoy writing about are first those 
great, lonely, formal artists who spit in 
the eye of their century, and after them 
the wild and exquisitely gifted young 
writers who come to an untimely end 
through passion, and lastly those wise 
epicureans who combine taste with the 
gossiping good sense of the world, and 
whose graceful books are but the shadow 
of their intimate communion with their 
friends or with nature. And sometimes I 
don’t mind making fun of the pompous 
and pretentious, the second-rate best seil- 
ers whose word in the thirties was liter- 
ary law.” 

Connolly—who describes himself as “a 
passionate reader, sightseer, house-hunter, 
motorist, food and wine sampler”’—ob- 
viously enjoyed writing these essays. His 
interests are many—they range from Lord 
Chesterfield to Diaghileff—and his en- 
thusiasms are usually restrained. He is at 
his brightest when on the offensive, as 
when he sails into the Aldous Huxley 
school of bright young men in a quite 
murderous parody entitled “Told in 
Gath,” or the Marxists in a not-quite-so- 
successful one entitled “Where Engels 
Fears to Tread.” 

At his best Connolly is, as Jacques 
Barzun said ‘in an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, “a representative modern mind; 
a mind so full, of our own knowlecge 
and prejudices, our own high and low 
spirits, our own anxiety .. . that to read 
him is to explore many neglected cor- 





ners of ourself.” Connolly is clever, he 
is fun to read; furthermore, his writing 
packs an intellectual punch. 


Orwell’s Popular Why: Connolly, 


as a critic, dwells on a pretty high plane. 
More down to earth is his fellow Etonian, 
George Orwell. There is nothing obscure 
about the title of his essays, “Dickens, 
Dali and Others,” which date roughly 
from the same period as Connolly’s. 
Orwell’s writing is as clear as his title 
and it is some of the most forthright criti- 
cal writing of our time. 
Orwell, who was born in India and 
served five years with the Indian Im- 
perial Police in Burma, escaped Oxford 
(which may have something to do with 
his style), studied in Paris, taught school, 





Pix 
Dali: Orwell scrutinizes him 


and was wounded in Spain fighting for 
the Loyalists. After being literary editor 
of The London Tribune he covered the 
war in France and Germany for The 
London Observer. 

Orwell writes with authority in these 
essays, which he calls “studies in popular 
culture.” With few exceptions his subjects 
are known to the masses of readers, 
whereas many of Connolly’s subjects 
would be unfamiliar. Orwell sets out to 
discover the why and wherefore of the 
popularity of Dickens, Dali, Kipling, 
H. G. Wells, boys’ magazines, detective 
stories, and even picture postcards. 

Whether he has read or successfully 
avoided reading Dickens, anyone will 
read Orwell’s essay on him with avidity. 
In many respects it is the final word on 
the great Victorian novelist who has been 
the subject of dozens of studies in the 
past. Liberals, radicals, conservatives, and 
even the Communists have from time to 
time claimed Dickens as their own. 

This is as controversial a literary piece 
as has.appeared in many years. A study in 
misun:lerstanding, this hard-hitting essay 
attacks Dickens from many angles, and 
defends him from many more. At the end 
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Orwell looks at the familiar Dickens por- 


9] 
he trait and says: “It is the face of a man / 
ting @ who is always fighting against something, 9 
but who fights in the open and is not 
lly, JB .frightened, the face of a man who is gen- 


ane. erously angry—in other words, of a nine- 
ian, teenth-century liberal, a free pats 
cure a type hated with equal hatred by all the E A Y N 
ens, smelly little orthodoxies which are now Ss o OW ! 
ghly contending for our souls.” 
a The Good and the Bad: Orwell ap- 
itle 


rem roaches Kipling with his eyes open and 
— fe avoids clichés. To him Kipling is a 
“good bad poet” who sold out to the 


and British ruling classes, not financially but 

Im- emotionally. “This warped his political 
xford judgment, for the British ruling class were 
with ; 


not what he imagined, and it led him into 
abysses of folly and snobbery, but he 
ained a corresponding advantage from 
ened at least tried to imagine what ac- 
tion and responsibility are like . . . He 
dealt largely in platitudes and since we 
live in a world of platitudes much of what 
he said sticks.” 

Action and responsibility are aptitudes 
Orwell admires. Though he can take time 
to defend the expatriate P. G. Wodehouse 
against his wartime detractors, he is no 
@mfort to Fascists. In his essay on 
Kipling this veteran of Spain contends 
there is no longer such a thing as a polit- 
tal Conservative. “Those who now call 
emselves Conservatives are either Lib- 
@als, Fascists, or the accomplices of 
Fascists.” This spirit pervades his book. 
_ An uncompromising critic, Orwell nev- 
ftheless has a sense of humor which 
mes to full flower in his delightful = 
taalysis of Salvador Dali, painter, auto- 

grapher, and eee ga an 

ose two unquestionable qualities are 
‘i gift for drawing and an atrocious | U=-MAK-A INDEX TABS 
egoism.” Orwell’s essay was originally 
banned on the ground of obscenity, an Really Put Facts at Your Finger Tips 


itonical situation, for its whole purpose is Before U-MAK-A Index Tabs, the 
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ting for {§ t discover why one with the self-admit- indexing of cards, books, records, 
y editor [J tedly obscene mind of Dali should have could never be so easy, fast, or inex- 
red the §§ become the darling of “the rentiers and pensive. See for yourself—without 
‘or The &™ the aristocrats.” even asking salesperson to show you. 
Orwell sails into Dali with a violence - -—- Ss 

in these §§ which the artist’s talents may not seem to U-MAK-A Index Tabs in 3 types. 
popular warrant. But he is profoundly shocked by Strip Type (illustrated and. de- 
subjects 9 the public’s acceptance of the aberrations scribed), also Shield and Index 
readers, § o this hurler of dead donkeys, this eater Types. This Globe-Wernicke trio 
subjects § df grasshoppers, this necrophilic poseur, - fully meets your indexing needs. See 
s out to Mand hi hee tenaitieatiion. 3 " your G/W dealer, or write The 

is essay by implication is a dire Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 
e of the Warning against an “escape into wicked- Cincinnati 12, Ohio, “‘Headquar- 
Kipling, BAmss” on the part of artists in the postwar ters for Modern Office Engineer- 
Jetective rid. Dali is not the only writer upon ing.” 
rds. Whom Orwell trains his guns. In 1940 


cessfully mye everyone in England was wal- 
one will ing through the pages of a mystery 
; avidity. tvel entitled “No Orchids for Miss 
word on @§ Bhndish.” In an extremely facile essa 
has been ed upon this amazing book Orwell 
bs in the re the best case ever made against 
ives, and Mit Faulkner school of hard-boiled let- 
time to Hi ttts. It’s about time. (THE ConpDEMNED 
wn. Biaycrounp: Essays, 1927-1944. By 
piece il Connolly. 287 pages. Macmillan. 
study in 75. Dickens, Dati & OTHERS: STUDIES 
g essay MN" Poputar Cutture. By George Orwell. 
ples, and M7448 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50.) 
the end 
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How You Can Get a Better Congress 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








The magic eye 
looks things over 


Many manufacturing processes require 
accurate temperature control to maintain 
quality. In most cases a thermocouple attach- 
ed toa controlling device measures manufac- 
turing temperatures, but when temperatures 
exceed approximately 2800 F, radiation meas- 
urement must be resorted to. A sensitive 
“electric eye” picks up heat rays emitted 
from the hot object and registers the surface 
temperature on the pyrometer. 


The accuracy of such pyrometers depends 
upon the accuracy of the measuring device 
within the recording instrument. Most of 
the prominent manufacturers of such instru- 
ments use Bodine motors, thereby making 
sure that reliable temperature records will 
be recorded and maintained. 

Bodine motors have long been the choice 
for applications where accuracy and depend- 
ability are important. If you have a motor- 
drive problem, consult Bodine engineers. 
They will be glad to help you select the cor- 
rect motor for your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, ‘Il. 











Bob La Follette has lived in.the 
atmosphere of the United States Sen- 
ate during 41 of his 51 years of life. 
For six of those years, he was secretary 
to his father, and for 21 years he has 
been a senator in his own right. No 
senator can claim such an education 
in the science of government. 

La Follette has the ambition, a 
quite unusual one, to use his long ex- 
perience to make Congress 
a better servant of the peo- 
ple. For years he has been 
studying Congress as a serv- 
ice organization. Seriously, 
in the intense manner of a 
La Follette; tactfully, as is 
his personal wont; persist- 
ently, he has sought to per- 
suade his colleagues to re- 
construct the machinery of 
which legislation is the 
product. Eighteen months ™ 
ago, he secured the appointment of a 
joint committee to “recommend im- 
provements.” A capable congressman, 
Mike Monroney, served as vice chair- 
man of the committee. 

The result was a bill, S. 2177, which 
La Follette got before the Senate last 
month and which, because of its rea- 
sonableness and the senator’s long mis- 
sionary work, was passed by a healthy 
majority. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
this bill is the most constructive meas- 
ure to improve the efficiency of the 
national legislature that has appeared 
in a hundred years. 

The new plan is immense. Only a 
bare outline can be set down here. It 
reduces the number of committees in 
both Houses and brings their func- 
tions clearly in line with the broad in- 
terests of government. Under the plan 
for the Senate, a senator serves on 
only two committees, instead of half 
a dozen. Special committees are banned. 
Joint meetings of House and Senate 
committees are provided for. Policy 





governor.) The office of Legislative 
Counsel is strengthened. The Comp- 
troller General, a servant of Congress, 
is directed to make analyses of various 
offices of the Executive Branch of the 
government. The old Congressional 
Record is streamlined. 

Since the basis of efficiency is the 
individual member, the bill not only 
makes Congressional service more at- 
tractive to able men and 
women, but increases the 
services at the disposal of 
each member. An adminis- 
trative assistant is given to 
each member to lift the 
burden of innumerable con- 
tacts with Executive depart- 
ments in behalf of constitu- 
ents. Members’ and officers’ 
salaries are increased, as 
they should be. And, to pro- 
mote security and to en- 
courage the retirement of the superan- 
nuated, a pension system is created. 

Lobbying is further regulated. All 
persons, and the number is legion, who 
serve private interests in connection 
with legislation are brought under 
reasonable regulation. 


This comprehensive program 
ought to win the sympathy of every 
citizen and taxpayer. It is absurd to 
expect a Congress which spends bil- 
lions and imposes regulations upon all 
aspects of our life to operate through 
antique methods and to be niggardly 
about providing itself with working 
tools. We shall have better congress- 
men and better legislation only when 
service in Congress becomes more at- 
tractive to exceptional people. 

However, La Follette has labored 
against enormous handicaps. Members 
of both Houses are jealous of their 
prerogatives and patronage. Many are 
walking in the grooves of the past. 
Others live in fear lest some dema- 
gogue at home attack them because 
they have raised their own salaries. 





committees of the two parties are set These considerations may block action : 
up in both Houses. by the House in this Congress. 
Fewer committees mean a greater A still greater handicap is the lack 
burden of administrative work foreach of public interest in the dry and de- { § 
committee. To meet that, the bill pro- tailed matters I have outlined above. } © 
vides four administrative assistants at Public interest goes to the sensational { "| 
good salaries to supplement present and bizarre in Congress. But incompe- } | 
clerical staffs. To provide further ex- tence costs more than a_ thousand 
pert service, the bill sets up in the _ scandals. If this bill goes over to Janu- 
Library of Congress a Legislative Ref- ary, reform must wait two more years. 
‘erence Service. (The idea of a legisla- Tell your congressman now to put his 
tive reference service was born in Wis- House in order, if he expects you to 
consin when La Follette’s father was keep him in Washington. te 








ALLIS-CHALMERS, big name in power production, transmission, and utilization, builds many types of equipment—from small 1-hp. motors to 
the great turbines developing 805,000 hp. at Boulder Dam. During manufacture, and in final operation, Shell Lubricants play many roles 


Horsepower - ‘how many for you?” 


Defined as a theoretical rate of work, one horsepower equals 
lifting 33,000 pounds to a height of one foot . . . in a minute. 


Allis-Chalmers, building 1600 different sorts of power equip- 
ment, deals in terms of ‘ horsepower.’ "You may order it in sizes 
to suit your specific need. 


Out of Allis-Chalmers plants come products as diverse as tur- 

es and tractors... air compressors and cement kilns . . . mills 

tov grinding flour and ore crushers. And all, in production and 
ration, offer special lubrication problems . . . 


Shell Products, at Allis-Chalmers, work on jobs as varied as 

company’s own production. In heat-treating, a Shell 
Qi -nching Oil makes up the quenching bath—to hold “furnace- 
tov: shened” metals at the proper point. Shell supplies hydraulic 
oil. for Allis-Chalmers hydraulic equipment. To protect cast- 
during outdoor storage, a Shell rust preventive is used . . . 


t] 


Shell cleaner for hydraulic systems is used to precondition 


the big rolling machines. Shell supplies crankcase and trans- 
mission oil for tractors produced at the great West Allis plant. 


The story of Shell at Allis-Chalmers represents a big lubrica- 
tion assignment—in both normal and specialized operations — 
to speed peacetime production for this major corporation. 

Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is seldom good 
enough for today. As new machines and new methods come 
into use, the need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's 
complete and progressive plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applyi ing 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each 
machine; periodic reports on progress. 


Are YOU sure the machines in 
YOUR plant benefit by all that’s new 
in lubrication? Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 


LEADERS In IwousTRy ReEety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





Lit a drink of Mount Vernon and you know 


‘ 
there’s something special in the wind—a mild whiskey 


with a fine, clear flavor. Flavorful in highballs— 





a great mixer in cocktails—Mount Vernon is the 


»opular choice for hospitable catherings. 
Po} I £ £ 


Keep a good supply of M Ve always on hand. | 
eep a good supply of Mount Vernon always on hanc | Mount Vernon 


BRAND 


86.8 PROOQF—51%E STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 











